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So-called surpluses of various ag- 
ricultural products seem to be the 
principal cause of trouble and real 
concern to farmers not only in this 
country, but in most of the agricul- 
tural of the world. “The 
Agricultural Outlook for 1930,” is- 
sued by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, is full of 
warnings of impending over-produc- 
tion of a number of our staple prod- 
ucts, such as cotton and wheat, 
well as semi-perishable and _ perish- 
able products, such as eggs, butter, 
milk, grapes, and many others. Cit- 
rus fruits have not escaped these 
warnings. As to whether over-pro- 
duction truly exists in the case of 
our agricultural commodities is not 
to be discussed here; but the fact 
remains that frequently our farmers 
find themselves in possession of good, 
marketable products, the prices offer- 
ed for which will not pay the costs of 
harvesting and transporting to mar- 
ket, not to mention a return of any 
of the production costs. 

The aim of this paper is to give a 
brief summary of the world citrus 
situation with an attempt to bring 
out Florida’s place in the picture. A 
table has been prepared to show the 
average annual production of the 
different classes of citrus fruits in 14 


countries 


as 


*Most of the data upon which this paper 
is based were compiled by Mr. M. A. Brook- 
er of the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, a# a background for his study of 
the “Cest of Transportation of Florida Cit- 
rus Fruits with Comparative Costs from 
roe Producing Areas” now in manuscript 
orm 


C. V. Noble 


of the leading citrus producing coun- 
tries for which data are available 
(table 1.). It will be noted that the 
United States is the only country 
which produces the three types of 
citrus fruits in commercial quanti- 
ties. Of the total production shown 


for these 14 countries, the United 
States produced approximately 44 
percent of the oranges, 92 percent of 
the grapefruit, 34 percent of the 
lemons, or 46 percent of all citrus 
fruit. The production of oranges in 
Spain has been increasing at a very 
rapid rate during recent years and 
that country is far in the lead as an 
exporter of this fruit. Approximately 
two-thirds of the total exports of or- 
anges come from Spain, and approxi- 
mately 6 percent of these Spanish 
orange exports go to the United 
Kingdom. Other foreign countries 
where orange production is on the 
increase are Palestine, Japan, Union 
of South Africa and Australia. Or- 
ange production is practically sta- 
tionary in France, Tunis and New 
Zealand, while there has been a ma- 
terial decrease in Italy and Algeria. 
The present competitors of the Unit- 
ed States in the Production of grape- 
fruit are Porto Rico, Union of South 
Africa and the Isle of Pines and this 
competition is increasing rapidly, 
both on our domestic markets and on 
the markets of Great Britain. Since 
Florida is not concerned with the 
production of lemons, no further 
mention will be made of that crop. 
With this brief survey of the world 
citrus situation, all thought will now 
be focussed upon the place that Flor- 
ida holds in the United States pro- 
duction of oranges and grapefruit. 
For the ten-year-period ending 
with the 1928-1929 season, Florida 
produced an average of approximate- 
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Florida is not concerned with the 
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With this brief survey of the world 
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ida holds in the United States pro- 
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produced an average of approximate- 
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ly 9,810,000 boxes of oranges and 
tangerines which represented 30.7 
percent of the total production for 
the United States. During this per- 
iod Florida’s proportion of the total 
United States production of oranges 
and tangerines ranged from 388.9 
percent in 1924-1925 to 25.9 percent 
in 1927-1928 (table 2). 


TABLE 1.—Average Annual Production of Citrus Fruits in 14 Leadin 
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year-period ending with the 1928- 
1929 season, Florida’s percent of the 
total United States production de- 
creased 11 percent during that per- 
iod. 

In view of this rapid increase in 
production of citrus fruits, it is in- 
teresting to note the effect it has had 
on the prices of Florida oranges and 


Citrus Producing 


Countries of the World for Which Data are Available (In thousands of boxes) 


Period 
Ending 


1929 
1928 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1926 
1929 
1922 
1928 
1928 


Number 
Country of years 
United States 5 
Spain 4 
Italy 14 
Japan 6 
Australia 9 
Palestine(1) 9 
Algeria 
Porto Rico(1) 
Union of So. 
Brazil(1) 
Isle of Pines(1) 
Tunis 
France 
New Zealand 


Africa(1) 


(1) Exports only. 
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(2) Includes mandarins and both sweet and bitter oranges. 


TABLE 2.—Production of Oranges and Tangerines in the United States for the 
Ten-Year-Period 1919 to 1928* (In thousands of boxes) 


Year California Florida 
15,265 
21,296 
12,640 
20,106 
24,137 
18,100 
24,200 
28,167 
23,000 
31,000 
21,791 


7,000 
8,100 
7,300 
10,200 
12,900 
11,600 
9,100 
10,700 
8,200 
13,000 
9,810 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
Average 


Percent 
from Florida 


Other 
States Total 
198 22,463 
29,688 
20,265 
30,846 
37,709 
29,848 
33,723 
39,304 
31,704 
44,420 
31,997 


*For the season beginning in the fall of the year shown. 


TABLE 3.—Production of Grapefruit in the United States for the Ten-Year-Period 1919 to 
1928 (In thousands of boxes) 


Cali- 
Year Florida fornia Texas 
263 3 
304 
360 
394 35 
363 65 
387 211 
600 200 
650 340 
720 490 
800 750 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


Average 7,250 484 209 


*For the season beginning in the fall 


The trend has been upward for both 
Florida and California, but appreci- 
ably more rapid for California than 
for Florida, thus the Florida percent-- 
age of the total production has been 
decreasing. 

The production of grapefruit in 
Florida averaged approximately 7,- 
250,000 boxes for the ten-year-per- 
iod ending with the 1928-1929 sea- 
son. This represented 90.4 percent of 
the total United States production 
for the period (table 3). Although 
Florida has had but little competition 
in grapefruit in the past, this compe- 
tition is rapidly increasing, especial- 
ly from Texas. In 1919-1920 Florida 
produced 95 percent of the grape- 
fruit in this country. Although. there 
was a rapid increase in Florida 
Stapefruit production for the ten- 


Percent 
from Florida 


Other 
States Total 
94. 
93.8 
93. 
94. 
94. 
92. 
89. 
88. 
83. 
83. 


5,795 
5,439 
6,396 
8,074 
8,894 
9,265 
8,191 
8,866 
8,586 
10,736 


8,024 90.4 


of the year shown. 


grapefruit (table 4). The average 
farm price over the ten-year-period 
ending in 1928-1929 was $2.52 per 
box for Florida oranges and $1.90 
per box for Florida grapefruit. The 
price changes for both oranges and 
grapefruit were marked during years 
of abnormally high or low produc- 


TABLE 4.—Farm Prices of Florida Oranges 
and Grapefruit for the Seasons 1919-1920 
to 1928-1929 (price per box) 

Season Oranges Grapefruit 
$2.64 
70 
88 
74 
31 
58 
80 
19 
35 


1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 


$1.99 
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Average 2.52 


tion. There was no appreciable 


Five 


downward trend in the price of 
either type of citrus, however, during 
this ten-year-period, in spite of the 
tremendous increase in the supply. 
One of the principal explanations of 
this fact is the rapid increase in per 
capita consumption of citrus fruit in 
recent years. According to the esti- 
mate of the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the average 
per capita consumption of oranges in 
the United States for the three-year- 
period 1924-1926 was 20.3 pounds. 
This average had been increased to 
22.0 pounds for the three-year-per- 
iod 1927-1929, or approximately 8.4 
percent. For our most important ex- 
port market, Canada, the per capita 
consumption of oranges in 1926 was 
17.0 pounds, which was increased to 
20.9 pounds for the three-year-per- 
iod 1927-29, or nearly 23 percent. 
There has, also, been a perceptible 
increase in per capita consumption of 
oranges in most of the leading Euro- 
pean countries during recent years. 
The per capita consumption of 
grapefruit is still low, but the in- 
crease in the United States has been 
from 5.23 pounds for the 1924-1926 
period to 5.38 pounds for the 1927- 
1929 period, or approximately 3 
percent. Estimates for Canada show 
an increase in per capita consump- 
tion of grapefruit of approximately 
11 percent during the same period. 
The Canadian grapefruit consump- 
tion per capita is still less than half 
that of the United States. For our 
rapidly growing export market for 
grapefruit, the United Kingdom, the 
per capita consumption increased 
from .38 pound to 1.17 pounds, or 
208 percent when similar period com- 
parisons are made. 

There is one other point that 
should be considered by every citrus 
producer before making plans for 
the future. The non-bearing citrus 
acreage is very important. The an- 
nual plantings of citrus trees in Flor- 
ida, Texas and California for the 
six-year-period ending in 1921-27 are 
shown separately (table 5). For 
TABLE 5.—Annual Plantings of Citrus Trees 

from the Nursery to the Grove in Flor- 


ida, Texas and California. (in thousands 
of trees) 


Cali- 

Season Florida Texas fornia 
404 
478 
378 
365 
572 
457 


1,591 200 
2,884 244 
663 440 
665 1,000 
1,200 
1,500 


2 

1 t 
1,519 
1,426 


Florida, there was a 50 percent de- 
crease in plantings in 1926-27 from 
the peak year 1922-23, but the plant- 
ings were still: very heavy. Texas 
shows a phenomenal increase in 
plantings of 650 percent for 1926-27 


Continued on page 28 
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In the other Gulf States citrus 
trees are planted considerably closer 
than in Florida, especially when bud- 
ded on trifoliate-orange stocks, which 
somewhat dwarf the trees. This close 
planting is also advantageous as a 
protection against cold and winds. In 
these sections orange and grapefruit 
trees are commonly set 20 by 20 or 
20 by 15 feet apart and Satsumas 
15 by 20 feet apart. 

Some growers have planted their 
trees close together with the inten- 
tion of removing every alternate tree 
at maturity or when the trees begin 
to crowd. These large bearing trees 
can often be transplanted profitably 
to new locations, a practice which 
justifies close planting only if the 
work of removal is done at the prop- 
er time. This close planting increases 
the production during the first five 
years or so after the trees come into 
bearing and sometimes gives excel- 
lent results. Unless the grower has 
the courage, however, to cut out the 
alternate trees before they begin to 
interfere with one another, he will do 
best to confine his planting to the 
standard distance, 

Wherever more than one variety of 
citrus fruit is planted, each sort 
should be in a block by itself. It is 
much easier to harvest the fruit and 
to spray effectively when the trees 
are set in this way than where sev- 
eral varieties are mixed together. 

After the ground has been prepar- 
ed a stake should be set where each 
tree is to be planted. The tree rows 
should be laid out with great care in 
order to have them exactly straight. 
For large plantings the services of a 
surveyor may be procured. The inex- 
perienced grower will find little diffi- 
culty in obtaining competent advice 
on this matter of laying out the 
grove. 

Setting the Trees 


It is best to plant the trees as 
soon a& possible after they are re- 
ceived from the nursery. If plantmg 
must be delayed, the trees should be 
removed from the boxes or bales in 
which they are shipped, and heeled in 
to prevent the roots from drying out. 
The roots should never be permitted 


to become dry, even for a short time. 
When they are taken to the field for 
planting they should be kept covered 
with wet sacking or carried in a bar- 
rel half filled with water. 

The holes dug for the trees should 
be of ample size to receive the roots 
without crowding and should be dug 
at planting time, or at most not more 
than a day or so before the trees are 
set, as otherwise the soil will dry out 
too much. Just before they are plant- 
ed all bruised and broken roots should 
be trimmed from the trees with a 
sharp knife. The trees should be set 
a few inches higher than they stood 
in the nursery. In poorly drained 
land they should be set on raised 
beds or mounds. If set deeper the 
roots fail to make the best growth. 
The roots should be evenly spread 
out in the bottom of the hole and 
surface soil packed among them un- 
til they are well covered. It is very 
essential that this soil be well firmed 
and packed so that it is in close con- 
tact with the roots. Many growers 
mix in a pound or so of good com- 
mercial fertilizer with the soil used 
for filling the tree holes, Stable ma- 
nure should not be used in direct con- 
tact with the roots at planting time, 
as it is sometimes injurious to young 
citrus trees. In marl soils, however, 
manure well worked into the tree 
mounds before planting has proved 
decidedly beneficial. 


After the hole is filled with well- 
packed soil a shallow basin should be 
made about the tree and 5 to 10 gal- 
lons of water applied. To prevent 
the evaporation of moisture this 
basin should then be covered with a 
mulch of grass, leaves, or dry soil. 
When there is danger of frost, the 
basin should be omitted and the trees 
mounded with soil so that the lower 
portion of the tree up to a point 
well above where it was budded on 
the stock is protected from the cold. 
If the top is frozen back to the 
mound a new top can be developed 
from the protected part of the trunk. 
Dry, clean soil, free from waste or 
litter, should be used, as trash fre- 
quently attracts wood lice. As soon 
as the danger from cold is over, the 
mounds should be removed, as soil 


left mounded about the trunk in hot 
weather may favor bark diseases. 

After the trees are planted they 
should be watered from time to time 
whenever their appearance indicates 
the need. Except during the rainy 
season, the ground should be cultivat- 
ed so that a dust mulch is formed and 
evaporation checked. 

Pruning the Trees at Planting 

When young trees are planted, the 
tops should be cut back to make up 
for the heavy pruning that the roots 
have received in transplanting, as the 
balance between the root system and 
the top must always be maintained. 
Trees with a single unbranched stem 
are headed back to a bud at a height 
of 2 to 3 feet from the ground. Most 
growers prefer the lesser distance 
and make low-headed trees. Three or 
four lateral branches, well distribut- 
ed about the upper 12 inches of the 
tree, should be permitted to grow, 
and all other branches should be re- 
moved as soon as they start. When 
the trees are planted with a top al- 
ready formed, the _ undesirable 
branches should be pruned off and 
only three or four desirable limbs 
left. These should be cut back to 
spurs with two or three buds on 
each spur. Weak trees and trees that 
fail to start readily after planting 
should be pruned still more severely. 
Trees that are well headed at plant- 
ing time and carefully pruned for 
the next few years will need very 
little pruning after they reach ma- 
turity. 
Systems of Maintenance Soil Fertility 

A system of soil management 
should be planned which will add 
humus to the soil, conserve moisture 
and fertility, and maintain the soil 
in the best condition for tree growth. 
The best system of cultivation will 
depend upon the particular conditions 
in each grove. 

Clean Cultivation and the Cover- 

Crop System 

Clean cultivation throughout the 
year, once widely practiced in Flor- 
ida, has been abandoned, as it was 
eventually found that this method 
rapidly depleted the essential humus 
content of the soil. The most widely 
used system of handling soil in Flor- 
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ida is that of combining clean culti- 
vation in the dry season with cover 
crops during the summer rainy sea- 
son. 


The main object of clean cultiva- 
tion is to eliminate the loss of mois- 
ture which takes place through the 
growth of weeds and grass, as well 
as to reduce the direct evaporation 
of moisture by forming a dry sur- 
face mulch. This dust mulch is ob- 
tained by plowing or disking the 
grove in the fall and harrowing at 
intervals of 10 days or 2 weeks 
throughout the dry season. It is only 
necessary to stir the upper 3 or 4 
inches of the soil to get an effective 
dust mulch. Deeper tillage may in- 
jure too many of the feeding roots 
of the trees. Plowing should never 
be deep, especially in light soils. 
Many of the best growers never use 
a plow in their groves, depending en- 
tirely on the disk harrow, followed 
by the acme harrow. 


When the summer rainy season be- 
gins, cultivation is discontinued and 
a cover crop sown or a volunteer 
growth of weeds and native grasses 
allowed to spring up. This cover crop 
grows during the summer, and the 
following October or November it is 
plowed or disked under to add humus 
to the soil. Occasionally cover crops 
are left on the ground through the 
winter, but this is a questionable 
practice because of the danger of 
fire. In case the cover crop is rank or 
green it should be cut with a mow- 
ing machine and allowed to wilt be- 
fore it is turned under. The cover 
crop should not be removed from the 
grove but should be worked into the 
soil to improve its physical condition. 

Some growers rely entirely on 
weeds for the cover crop, but most 
prefer to sow velvetbeans, beggar- 
weed, or cowpeas. All of these are 
leguminous crops, and in addition to 
adding humus to the soil they add 
considerable nitrogen, which they de- 
rive from the air, ‘ 

Velvetbeans should be planted be- 
fore the last of April for the best 
results. They may be sown broadcast, 
but it is preferable to plant them in 
drills or hills and cultivate the 
ground until they start. The bush 
velvetbean should be planted, as the 
ordinary vining varieties require 
some effort to keep them from run- 
ning over the trees. 


Beggarweed is an excellent cover 
crop, especially in Florida. If not cut 
too early in the fall it is self-seeding 
and will come up every year. Some- 
times two or more cuttings can be 
made the same season. Each cutting 
should be left to enrich the soil. 

Cowpeas are a favorite cover crop 
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in the Gulf States except in Florida, 
where they are only occasionally 
used. The Iron and Brabham varie- 
ties are the best to plant, as they are 
resistant to nematodes. In southern 
Alabama and Mississippi the fine- 
leaved varieties of the soybean, such 
such as the Biloxi, Laredo, and Otoo- 
tan, are proving valuable as green- 
manure and cover crops. 

One objection to these leguminous 
cover crops is that they attract pump- 
kin bugs, sometimes a serious pest on 
citrus trees. When pumpkin bugs are 
numerous the cover crop should be 
cut by September 15. The cover-crop 
growth close to the trees and be- 
tween the trees in the tree rows 
should be cut first, using a scythe 
where necesary. The pumpkin bugs, 
few of which are able to fly travel 
far at this season, will then be forc- 
ed to concentrate in the cover crop 
still standing in the row middles. 
When this part of the cover crop is 
cut the bugs are destroyed before 
they reach the dangerous stage. Cro- 
talaria (Crotalaria striata), under 
careful management, has been found 
to serve as a satisfactory trap crop 
for pumpkin bugs and at the same 
time is a valuable green manure, 
since it usually reseeds itself. In some 
instances efforts at pumpkin-bug con- 
trol with Crotalaria have not been 
satisfactory, and much fruit has been 
lost. 

In southern Alabama and Mississip- 
pi some modifications of the cover- 
crop system followed in Florida 
groves have been found necesasry. 
These modifications apply to the Sat- 
suma orange on the trifoliate- orange 
stock, a highly specialized form of 
citrus industry. 

Experience in this section has prov- 
ed that in young groves it is not wise 
to cease cultivation with the begin- 
ning of summer and allow a cover 
crop, volunteer or planted, to grow 
throughout the summer months. Cul- 
tivation is continued well into July, 
when a cover crop, such as cowpeas, 
is planted, preferably in rows, so 
that one or two cultivations can be 
given. This cover crop is turned und- 
er in the fall and the grove put in 
good tilth for the winter. 

Where the soil is subject to wash- 
ing, a winter cover of rye or oats 
should be used. This system with ade- 
quate applications of well-balanced 
fertilizers results in the trees going 
into the winter in a vigorous condi- 
tion, enabling them to stand low 
temperatures much better than trees 
weakened by inadequate cultivation 
and fertilization. 

A mulching system is used success- 
fully by some citrus growers. Until 
the grove comes into good bearing 





clean cultivation in combination with 
cover crops is practiced, and after 
that time the weeds and grasses are 
allowed to grow the year round. The 
weeds are mown once or twice a year 
and left on the ground as a mulch. 
Leaves, hay, and other materials are 
sometimes brought into the 
grove and added to this natural 
mulch. Very fine fruit is produced 
by this mulching system, especially 
on moist hammock soils, but in light- 
er soils the combination of clean cul- 
tivation with the cover-crop system 
will give better results. 
Flat-Hoeing System 

In a few groves all of the tillage 
is done with hoes. The weeds and 
grasses are cut off frequently at the 
surface of the ground and left as a 
mulch. This system, known as ‘flat 
hoeing,” is most widely practiced on 
the rocky limestone soils of Dade 
County, Fla., where ordinary cultiva- 
tion with harrows is impracticable. 

Intercrops in the Grove 

Profitable interplanted crops may 
sometimes be grown in the groves 
while the trees are young and before 
they require all the space. The land 
next to the young citrus trees should 
be kept cultivated and only the row 
middles used for the production of 
these intercrops. Work animals used 
in such plantings should at all times 
be equipped with muzzles to prevent 
their grazing on the trees, frequent- 
ly a cause of much injury. 

On fertile soils truck crops, such 
as natal hay and other forage crops 
are sometimes grown between citrus 
trees, but this practice is not to be 
recommended. Peaches are occasion- 
ally planted as intercrops and bear 
three or four crops before they are 
cut out. None of these intercrops 
should be planted close to the young 
citrus trees or allowed to impoverish 
the soil. Care must be taken, especial- 
ly in growing vegetable intercrops, 
that the heavy fertilization does not 
overstimulate the citrus trees. 

Fertilizers 

Most of the citrus soils in the Gulf 
States require the addition of fertiliz- 
ers for the production of the most 
profitable fruit crops. The kind, 
quantity, and frequency of applica- 
tion of such fertilizers are all much- 
debated questions. They vary so 
greatly in each grove that only the 
general principles of citrus fertiliza- 
tion can be set forth in this bulletin. 

Continued next issue. 


Most fungous or bacterial parasites 
thrive best where moisture is plenti- 
ful. 


In writing advetrisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 
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Pioneer Citrus Developer of 
Texas Gives Impressions 
of Florida Industry 


After Trip 


Speech of Jno. H. Shary, at La Feria Meeting of Texas Exchange. Reproduced From Mission Times 


It was 
with my 


my privilege, in company 
wife and Mr. Sandlin, to 
arrive at Tampa, Florida, on April 
9th. This beautiful city is the head- 
quarters for the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Wellhouse of the United Paper Com- 
pany of Tampa, it was our privilege 
to travel by auto from two to three 
hundred miles a day to the various 
agricultural tributary to 
Tampa. 


sections 


Our first day’s journey took us 
through Pinellas County, which is 
famous for its grapefruit. We visited 
the packing house of the Citrus City 
Growers Association at Largo, which 
handles the famous Black Diamond 
Brand. At Clearwater, we visited the 
West Coast Fruit Company, which 
in addition to packing fruit, have 
gone into the canning of grapefruit 
hearts. This packing house packs 
about 700 cars per annum. We also 
passed by the Gentile Brothers, Fu- 
gazzi Brothers, Pinellas Groves Com- 
pany, and Clearwater Citrus Grow- 
ers Exchange, and then returned to 
Tampa by way of St. Petersburg. My 
impression of the day was the beau- 
tiful natural scenery of Florida. We 
travelled scarcely ever more than a 
few miles from the Gulf. St. Peters- 
burg, noted for its beautiful hotels 
and its main street-sidewalks lined 
with hundreds of benches to accom- 
modate the thousands of tourists, 
that they may sit out in the open, 
get acquainted with one another. To 
me, it was indeed a novelty, and they 
say that the bench idea is what has 
been instrumental to a great extent 
in making this wonderful resort what 
it is today. 

My impression of the packing 
plants was a_ disappointment. No 
basements—they cannot have them 
in most of Florida, and practically all 
of the buildings were of corrugated 
iron construction. Of course, when I 
was told of the tonnage packed in 
some of these packing plants, it a- 
mazed me, but I found out it was 
possible because of their longer ship- 
ping season. 


Thursday, the 10th, I had a most 
delightful visit with the former Pres- 
ident of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
Mr. L. C, Edwards, in charge of the 
Tampa Union Terminal, a truly won- 
derful packing plant — everything 
modern; tremendous precooling sys- 
tem, and the ships come right to the 
dock and were loaded with fruit for 
Europe. Perhaps the most interesting 
information I received while in Flor- 
ida on the Citrus subject was from 
Mr. Edwards, a congenial gentleman, 
forceful and keenly interested in pro- 
moting the welfare of the citrus in- 
dustry in Florida. 

We saw the Atwood Grove Com- 
pany at Manavista. This grove has 
approximately 17,000 trees, private- 
ly owned. The trees are planted so 
close together that I was at a loss 
to know how in the world they haul- 
ed the fruit out, unless they carried 
it out, but they built special narrow 
wagons for that purpose. 

At Palmetto we visited the Pal- 
metto Citrus Growers Exchange, al- 
so constructed of corrugated iron 
and wood. From there to Bradenton 
and to Sarasota, driving over the 
Whitfield Estates, which was the 
cause of the failure of the Adair 
Realty and Trust Company at At- 
lanta. We saw the Ringling Memor- 
ial Museum, but were not permitted 
to enter. Notwithstanding we were 
from Texas, a long way from home 
and exceedingly anxious to see this 
Memorial, even drove several miles 
to town to get to the head manager, 
and we did, but he bluntly refused 
the courtesy. It was so uncalled for 
that I hoped some day to own the 
only possible quarters that Ringling 
Brothers could have to show their 
circus in some big attractive place, 
and have them ask me for permis- 
sion. 

On Friday it was our privilege to 
visit Polk County, the largest pro- 
ducing citrus county in the State. 
About twenty miles East of Tampa, 
we begin to enter into the phosphate 
section of Florida. This seems to be 
a tremendous industry in Florida. At 


Mulberry the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company and other mines 
are located. The major part of this 
phosphate is shipped from the port 
of Tampa, which port handles 4-5 of 
the phosphate of the world, 

We continued our journey and fi- 
nally reached the City of Lake Wales 
where we began to come into the 
tremendous citrus belt of that sec- 
tion, and where the Bok Tower is 
located, a memorial built by Mr. Ed- 
ward Bok in memory of his father 
and mother, and at which place Mr. 
Bok was buried this last Fall. Going 
South from Lake Wales, we came 
through the heart of the Ridge Sec- 
tion, and as far as you can see, you 
can see citrus groves and small lakes. 
At Babson Park we visited an inde- 
pendent packing house, formerly 
owned by the Exchange. This house 
was of brick and stucco construction. 


Upon leaving Babson Park, we had 
our first experience with the Medit- 
erranean Fly Inspection. It was at a 
quarantine station. We were asked 
to get out of the car so the soldiers 
could look under the seats and ex- 
amine every bag or container that 
we might have with us. Continuing 
our journey we went through the 
town of Frostproof, the headquarters 
of Mr. Maxcy, independent concern, 
having four packing houses. We pass- 
ed by the Avon Florida Grove project 
of 3800 acres in Groves. At Lake- 
mont we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Gregg Maxcy of the Lake- 
mont Packing Company. His packing 
plant had recently burned and he was 
preparing to build a new one. That 
was the first time I had learned, in 
discussing packing charges, that it is 
very much the custom in Florida to 
charge extra for coloring fruit. Some 
charge 5c per box; some 10c per box, 
as far as I learned. 

On Saturday, April 12th, we drove 
through the Strawberry Section a- 
round Plant City on to Lakeland and 
to Auburndale, visiting the Adams 
Packing Company; it was construct- 
ed of galvanized iron and wood, This 
was an enormous packing plant, with 
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a tremendous floor space. For the 
first time I saw the Brogdex system 
in operation. You will understand 
that a lot of the other plants we 
visited were closed down, because the 
season was just about over, in fact, 
this plant was closing down that 
night. Mr. Morrow, General Manag- 
er, was most courteous and strongly 
endorsed the Brogdex process for 
grapefruit. He claimed it had brought 
back splendid returns in the price of 
fruit. He complained that the price 
of 5c per box was high, but said they 
could not afford to be without it. 
This house had a capacity of 15 cars 
per day, controjling over 200,000 
boxes of fruit. Their charges were 
75¢ per box for packing grapefruit; 
5c a box for coloring, and 10c a box 
for Brogdexing. 

It was here we had the pleasant 
privilege of meeting, incidentally, 
Mr. S. O. Chase and Son, old timers 
in the citrus business, located at 
Orlando. Mr. John C. Chase, is now 
President of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. Also met Mr, Skinner, man- 
ufacturer of Skinner machinery for 
packing houses. 

From Auburndale we continued 
our journey to Winter Haven, truly 
surrounded by a beautiful sight of 
lakes all over the country on both 
sides of the road. Continuing to Flor- 
ence Villa Citrus House, which pack- 
ing plant is reputed to have handled 
from 700 to 1000 cars per annum. It 
was also the “piece-meal” type, and 
at the time we visited it, it was in 
operation. Mr. Sands, the manager, 
was exceedingly nice to us and we 
went through it from one end to the 
other. 

The length of the building was 
such that I thought we would never 
get back. They had their own pre- 
cooling system, cooling rooms and 
process rooms. To me, in comparison, 
the house portrayed inefficiency and 
lack of economy, not with any view 
of criticism for the management, I 
am speaking only of the building. 
The congestion I saw in handling the 
fruit I concluded must be expensive. 

At Haines City, considered the be- 
ginning of the Ridge Section, we saw 
the big American Fruit Growers 
House. We continued on to Daven- 
port where the big development of 
the Holly Hills Fruit Groves is. Fi- 
nally we arrived at the beautiful 
and thriving city of Orlando. There 
is the headquarters for many inde- 
pendent shipping concerns and the 
home of the famous Dr. Phillips Com- 
pany. I had the pleasure of meeting 
the Doctor and his two sons and 
through their courtesy we drove out 
to their holdings, where the finest 
packing plant undoubtedly in the 
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state of Florida is built. It was a 
massive structure of concrete, Some 
of you have perhaps seen a picture 
of it in some of the magazines. It was 
modern in every particular, including 
refrigeration. My interview with Dr. 
Phillips was most interesting. He has 
travelled quite extensively over the 
world, and his intention is to go to 
Europe this year. I won’t forget his 
lecture to me after I told him I had 
seen thousands upon thousands of 
acres of orchards in my fourth day’s 
journey in Florida in that section 
and, after I had elaborated on some 
of the wonderful sights and the mag- 
nitude of this industry, he came back 
to me forcibly and said, “You have 
seen nothing” and then began to ex- 
pand on certain sections, speaking of 
enormous production and warned if 
we did not stop planting Grapefruit 
in Texas and Florida, the industry 
would come to disaster. I had just re- 
turned from visiting his groves, trav- 
elling miles through his subdivision, 
hundreds of acres evidently planted 
recently and with the completion of 
his magnificent plant a short time 
ago I concluded that the Doctor must 
have had a recent change of heart. 
However, I did not argue the matter 
with him. The entire Phillips family 
were most courteous and delightful 
to meet. 

On April 13, we bade a temporary 
farewell to Tampa and made our 
journey in the direction of Orlando 
over a different route from the day 
before. We saw the Mount Dora Cit- 
rus Growers Association packing 
plant. It was constructed of frame 
and metal sheeting with a precooling 
plant of 60 car capacity. Passing a- 
round Lake Eustis through Lisbon to 
Leesburg and through the Silver 
Lake Estates of 4000 acres of citrus 
orchards. It is in this vicinity where 
the grape industry exists, practically 
all varieties of grapes and the Car- 
man grape. At Weirsdale we saw the 
saw-tooth-type packing plant of frame 
and metal, operated by the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers, The Blue Goose 
people. 

We passed through hundreds of 
acres of groves of young plantings 
through Belleview on to Ocala un- 
til we landed at the famous Silver 
Springs, which is considered among 
the largest Springs of the world, 
which is navigable from the Springs 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Everybody 
takes the glass bottom boat sight 
seeing trip, and it is indeed a won- 
derful sight. If any of you ever go 
to Florida, this is one sight you 
should not miss. The depth of this 
stream varies from a few feet to 
fifty feet and the water is so clear 
that at the depth of 50 feet, most 


anyone with fair eyesight could see 
an object the size of a dime, and the 
under-water scenery presents a con- 
tinuous diversity of sights. Each 
pocket was named to represent some 
special object, such as “The Sunken 
Forest,” “The Blue Grotto,” “The 
Garden of Eden,” “The Devils Kit- 
chen,” “The Bridal Chamber.” Even 
fish of various varieties can be seen 
within a distance of a few feet in 
these different formations. 

From here we proceeded on our 
way to Orlando, passing through the 
Howey - in - the - hills Development 
considered one of the largest in Flor- 
ida, they call it the Mountains of 
Florida, consisting of 14,000 acres— 
practically one solid mass of trees 
are being developed and a great 
portion of it already bearing. We 
were told by the Manager of the 
juice plant of this concern, that they 
had a special treated orchard that 
produced grapefruit from which juice 
is a cure for diabetes. 

Monday we went back to visit the 
juice factory of Howey-in-the-hills 
and had a delightful interview with 
Mr. Conrad, who was in charge. 
They seemed to be very much en- 
thused over the prospect of the 
grapefruit juice, and I was told they 
had marketed about 14 carloads that 
season. 

My friend, Mr. Sandlin, promised 
me a fishing trip and so that after- 
noon we went to his famous fishing 
lake, Lake Griffin. We were rowed 
out about three miles from shore 
and just started fishing when a rain 
came up and forced us to row back 
to shore. The sky again cleared and 
we were about ready to leave for 
home when a gentleman from Seattle 
came to camp with an 8 3-4 pound 
bass. We decided to go back and try 
our luck a little longer before sun- 
down. Our luck was not very good, 
I caught four fair sized pickerel, two 
bass and one big croppie, and when 
we were about ready to quit, my 
friend Sandlin was so anxious to 
prove, at least partially, his asser- 
tion about the wonderful fishing in 
Florida, that he actually pulled in a 
7 1-2 pounder and redeemed himself. 

Tuesday after paying our respects 
to many of the shippers, as well as 
the officials of the Blue Goose 
Brand, we started on our way to 
the Eastern Coast, to the famous 
Daytona Beach, In the vicinity of 
Sanford, I saw for the first time 
in Florida, what I could call good 
soil, and I saw the only trucking 
done on a large scale comparable in 
any matter with some of our sub- 
divisioners. They were packing Bell 
Peppers, lettuce and celery in large 
quantities. I was informed that this 
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section shipped as high as 7500 cars 
of celery per season. From Daytona 
Beach we continued our trip along 
the Atlantic Coast, passing through 
the famous Indian River Section and 
from there all the way to Miami, 
it was a most beautiful drive, with 
splendid roads and natural beautiful 
scenery. One thing was a surprise to 
me, that at some points it would 
have been an easy matter to have 
driven off the road a few feet and 
have fallen in the ocean, or to drive 
a few feet off the road inland and 
pick an orange or grapefruit off the 
trees. 

This highway of beauty extended 
several hundred miles along the At- 
lantic Coast. We passed car after 
car speeding northward, returning 
from their winter sojourn. Signs of 
the closing of the season were noted 
everywhere. Big hotels and resorts 
were being closed to the public. How- 
ever, Miami, Florida’s real metro- 
polis of beauty, still showed evidence 
of many tourists. 

From there we returned through 
the Everglades, traveling approxi- 
mately 200 miles, scarcely seeing a 
village, except here and there a few 
indians, but a wonderful highway. 
In building this highway, it was 


necessary to raise the level; dirt was 


taken from one side, creating a chan- 
nel all along the highway which 
channel was filled with water, and 
you could see many fish mostly gars 
and once in a while an alligator 
taking a sun bath. We returned to 
Tampa that evening, a distance of 
nearly 400 miles. 

On the following day it was my 
pleasure to meet with several of 
the officials of the Florida Exchange 
and to discuss some of the problems 
confronting the industry. The even- 
ing before, I had given an interview 
to the Tampa Tribune in which I 
said that Texas has approximately 
six million trees coming into bear- 
ing in a few years and that we ought 
to be shipping out of here within 
five years 35,000 carloads. This in- 
terview and the one I gave in Or- 
Jando, was copied by other papers 
and apparently the story stirred 
things up in Florida. I rather think 
that some of them doubted the story. 
At any rate, Mr. Taylor of the Fam- 
ous Black Diamond Brand has visit- 
ed our Valley since, and other Flori- 
dians have been our guests, since 
my return, looking us over. A very 
recent guest, manager of one of the 
big associations in Florida said to 
me, that he did not dare to tell his 
people what he saw, that they would 
not believe him. It is a wonderful 
thing to become acquainted with 
your competitors in business, learn- 
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ing their problems and they learn- 
ing yours, knowing perhaps later in 
years, the greatest problem of all 
will have to be solved by all con- 
cerned. 

My conception of Florida is much 
different now than before I saw it. 
Florida is rich in its location, within 
reasonable reach of the greatest po- 
pulation of our country. Florida is 
rich in natural beauty, spotted with 
hundreds and hundreds of lakes and 
covered almost all over as far as I 
travelled with forests of Pine, Cy- 
press and other colorful vegetation. 
Most everywhere you go the high- 
ways are hardsurfaced. Most of its 
cities are progressive and beautiful, 
but the rural population lacks the 
comfort of fine homes, like we have 
here. Florida, agriculturally speak- 
ing in the citrus line, is not so for- 
tunate as we are, on account of the 
soil conditions, with exceptions of 
course. Generally speaking, after 
making this trip I am convinced that 
we in this Valley can grow citrus 
fruit at a lower cost than they can 
in Florida. Therefore, it behooves 
Floridians to watch their step and 
build up their fences for better co- 
operation, to meet the future prob- 
lems confronting them. We here in 
the Valley must likewise watch our 
step and build up our fences, for, 
ever remember non-profitable citrus 
industry in Florida, means keener 
competition for the Valley and low- 
er profits. It behooves all of us to 
help ourselves by helping each other. 
But then, as I see it, because of our 
superior soil conditions, Florida has 
before it the greatest work to do. 
That within 5 years we are coming 
on the market as competitors with a 
tonnage greater than Florida’s at 
the present time, is a foregone con- 
clusion. To give you an idea of what 
some Floridians think of us, we had 
an interview, I cannot recall just 
where, but the question was asked 
if it was not a fact that not over 
10 to 15 percent of our trees ever 
reached the bearing stage, I stated 
that in the course of natural develop- 
ment, of our trees, scarcely ever 2 
percent of them died. 

Florida’s marketing situation as 
I could learn, is not what it should 
be, the Florida Exchange lacks the 
cooperation that an organization for 
that purpose should have, There is 
some reason for this. They have been 
established many, many years, and 
yet, in Florida I was told there are 
something like 158 different selling 
agencies. 

One reason I observed, and in 
comparison with Florida we are 
again blest with a fortunate condi- 
tion. Their acreage is so scattered 
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and great diversity of soil condi- 
tions and quality of fruit exists. 
Just the reverse in our section where 
soil conditions are practically the 
same and our quality of fruit al- 
most identical. Imagine an organi- 
zation giving satisfactory service 
and returns to numerous growers on 
their various qualities of fruit, with 
groves scattered over an area of 300 
miles. It is unquestionably a dif- 
ficult task and undoubtedly one of the 
reasons for the many various insti- 
tutions in different parts of Florida 
marketing their own fruit, believing 
same superior to other sections. 

However, if this is a reason for 
lack of cooperation, there must also 
exist a lack of understanding or ab- 
sence of trust for an equitable dis- 
tribution with relation to quality of 
fruit and, this problem is not a‘hope- 
less one. 

Second, Florida also has the prob- 
lem of a tremendous acreage of 
homeless orchards, which, of course, 
is rather unfortunate. Orchards in 
our Valley, because of economic and 
climatic conditions lure the owners 
to build their homes among the trees 
which creates a healthy rural con- 
dition, and for that reason our rural 
population is increasing in reason- 
able proportion to our cities. 

Third, notwithstanding the fact 
Florida has an advantage over us in 
the cost of material for packing, we 
pack more efficiently and more eco- 
nomically in comparison with ton- 
nage handled. 

Fourth, I believe their set-up of 
rendering service to the growers is 
burdensome because of duplicated 
departments, rendering practically 
the same service. For instance, the 
Exchange proper makes sales, col- 
lects proceeds, makes an accounting 
to a sub-organization who again 
make further accounting and dis- 
bursement to the growers. Imagine 
our Exchange closing a pool and in- 
stead of writing individual checks 
to the various growers in that pool 
at La Feria, we would write one 
check for the total amount and send 
it to your La Feria Advisory Board 
member and he would disburse the 
proceeds, which, of course, he could 
not do without maintaining an office, 
hiring a bookkeeper and perhaps a 
secretary. 

From information I received in 
Florida this is what the Exchange 
is obliged to do. If I have been mis- 
informed, I certainly apologize, How- 
ever, authentic statements in my 
file nevertheless disclose the facts 
that Florida through its Exchange 
handles million boxes of fruit and 
its total deductions from the grow- 

Continued on page 30 
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That new trademark ‘“Sealdfresh” 
on canned fruits and vegetables 
seems dangerously liable to create 
confusion with “‘Sealdsweet.”’ 


George Nash, city commissioner of 
Orlando, was tellmg us how while 
attending the Rotary convention in 
Chicago he and some companions 
went to see the Army and Navy 
Show. They left the Hotel Stevens 
in a taxicab for Soldiers Field eight 
blocks away. Caught in one traffic 
jam after another they consumed an 
hour and one-half in the trip, and 
ran up a taxi charge of three dollars 
and sixty cents. The show being over 
by the time of their arrival, they 
then walked back to the hotel. It is 
traffic congestion which seems to be 
worrying Chicago more than the 
gangsters. 


Then Guy Ramsey, former Orlan- 
do city commissioner, told one. Guy 
is just back from several weeks pros- 
pecting around in California. At a 
Los Angeles hotel a man whom he 
encountered frequently but had not 
met called him “Florida.” One morn- 
ing at breakfast Guy was enjoying 
an especially fine cantaloupe. “Well, 
‘Florida’, said the native son, “you 
don’t grow cantaloupes like that 
down on your peninsula. Too many 
bugs aren’t there?” 

“Uhuh,” said Guy. 

“No bugs down in the Imperial 
Valley where these grow,” said the 
California enthusiast. 

“I wonder,” said the Floridian 
meditatively, “if that is because the 
earthquakes roll the melons around 
so much that the bugs are crushed 
in the process?” 

But the Californian was leaving 
hurriedly, and Guy didn’t get an ans- 
wer. 


We clip the following from Sey- 
mour H. Neumann’s column of per- 
sonal comment in the Produce News, 
New York: 

“It’s funny what a strange slant 
the daily papers take at the produce 
business. Where they will print col- 
umn§’about vegetables being dumped 
in Néw*York, they leave almost un- 
mentioned the fact that a California 
produce man gave away for distribu- 
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tion to the poor three carloads of let- 
tuce and paid the freight on them to 
Chicago and New York for distribu- 
tion. Frank J. McCain, the donor of 
this lettuce, is not the first man in 
the produce business whose generosi- 
ty has been left unmentioned by the 
daily press. Several years ago, dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic, Dr. P. 
Phillips, of Orlando, shipped to Chi- 
cago two carloads of grapefruit, 
which were distributed to the poor as 
an aid to fight flu, and this brought 
forth only a small mention from the 
daily press. However, it’s the old 
story that the sensational and un- 
usual is news, or, as the old editor 
said, “If a dog bites a man, that’s 
not news; but if a man bites a dog, 
that is news,” and I suppose the dail- 
ies will go on printing the unusual 
and the sensational, because that is 
what the public demands.” 


But, to our mind, that isn’t nearly 
as strange as the slant which most 
Florida daily newspapers have on the 
citrus marketing situation. Excepting 
a very few editors who are them- 
selves citrus growers, like M. M. Lee 
of the Winter Haven Chief, average 
Florida newspapermen firmly believe 
that California oranges generally 
outsell Florida oranges in the mar- 
kets; and refuse to be disillusioned. 
That is why most of the stuff which 
appears in their columns touching 
upon citrus marketing ought really 
to run under the heading, “Impor- 
tant, If True.” A yearly subscription 
to the New York Daily Fruit Report- 
er costs thirty dollars: and we can- 
not think of a better way in which 
the Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
House Association could spend ap- 
proximately a thousand dollars for 
the benefit of its members than to 
pick out thirty-three leading news- 
paper editors of the state and put 
each one down personally for a year’s 
subscription to that recognized price- 
current, with the compliments of the 
growers. 


Last month in attempting to men- 
tion a few of the men who are best 
known to the citrus growers in all 
sections of the state, we overlooked 
one very well known individual. That 
was made perfectly clear when a 
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typographical error elsewhere in 
that same issue changed R. M. Bur- 
ton to “R. M. Barton.” From every- 
where came a flood of protests, writ- 
ten and verbal, from readers who re- 
sented the error. Therefore, we not 
only amend the list of those possess- 
ing wide acquaintance among Flor- 
ida citrus folks to include Mr. Bur- 
ton’s name; but we place it up at the 
head. 


By the bye, the same R. M. Burton 
likewise is widely known in citrus 
circles in California and among the 
trade. Before coming to Florida fol- 
lowing the organization of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange as its first gen- 
eral sales manager he who now is 
known as the Sage of Leesburg was 
for many years’ engaged in selling 
citrus for the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange. 


In its history the Florida Citrus 
Exchange has had four general sales- 
managers. First R. M. Burton, then 
Frank L. Skelly, then George A. 
Scott, and now Fred W. Davis. 


George A. Scott has made many 
friends here in Florida during the 
ten years he has been at. Tampa who 
are regretting to see him leave, we 
among them. To paraphrase O. O. 
McIntyre, we might say of George 
Scott, “A Nova Scotia Bluenose who 

Continued on page 22 
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NURSERY SHIPMENTS 





Commenting upon an editorial which appear- 
ed in the June issue of The Citrus Industry, the 
Valley Farmer of Texas reviews dispassionately 
and conservatively the situation surrounding the 
efforts of the Texas department of agriculture 
to bar Florida nursery stock from that state. 

In the main, The Citrus Industry agrees with 
the statement of the case presented by the Val- 
ley Farmer. So far as The Citrus Industry 
knows, there is no disposition on the part of any 
Florida interest to question the right of Texas 
to prevent the introduction of citrus or other 
pests into that state, and to take any legitimate 
steps to insure exclusion of such pests. 

What The Citrus Industry does object to, and 
what many Floridians object to, is the evident 
disposition on the part of a few Texas indivi- 
duals and one or two Texas publications, to 
make it appear that Florida is trying to force 
its citrus pests upon Texas. That statement in a 
Texas publication inspired the editorial appear- 
ing in the June issue of The Citrus Industry— 
and that implication we shall continue to com- 
bat when and if it again appears. 

Following is the comment of the Valley Farm- 
er in its issue of July 5: 

“The Citrus Industry (Fla.) naturally 
comes to the defense of Florida nurserymen 
and citrus fruit growers in an editorial with 
the above caption, published in the June 
issue. We must admit that the language 
used is conciliatory, and it must be difficult 
for our Florida friends to understand why 
there should be so much protest made 
against the admittance into the State of 
Texas of Florida citrus stock, while, on the 
other hand, some of our people insist on im- 
porting such stock. This, however, is not so 
a of explanation as it appears on the 

ace. 

“We recognize that on account of the 
freeze last winter we have‘had through the 
spring months a pressing shortage of young 
trees. The Valley, still in its development 
stage, has felt keenly this shortage, but 
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the overwhelming number of nurserymen, 
citrus planters, developers and land sales- 
men are unanimous in their decision to wait 
until the autumn months before resuming 
their planting of trees. By that time it is 
expected that normal planting of citrus 
stock of our own growing and budding will 
be in operation all over the Valley. 

“In a situation of this kind there are al- 
ways some individuals—an extremely small 
minority in our case—who think more of 
their own immediate interests than of the 
future and the interests of the industry as 
a whole. Either that or they are fundamen- 
tally in error as to the danger involved in 
the matter of shipping in citrus stock from 
other growing regions where certain pests 
obtain. 

“Florida and California have adopted 
the most strigent regulations regarding the 
importation of both citrus fruit and stock 
or anything else connected with plant life. 
California sends her fruit to Texas in large 
quantities, but wild horses could not take a 
single orange or grapefruit grown in south- 
ern Texas to California. Similarly, let any- 
one try to take any of our trees or grape- 
fruit, even though they had been dipped in 
Lysol or creosote, into Florida! See what 
would happen; the entire state would be up 
in arms. 

“If the sauce is good for the goose (even 
the “Blue Goose!”) it should be equally 
appetizing for the gander. At least that’s 
how it appears to us; and we may be per- 
mitted to echo the words of our comtem- 
porary when he says:— 

“Let us be fair, brethren; let us be fair!” 

“At the same time we are in entire ac- 
cord with The Citrus Industry when it 
states that “Florida has no desire to force 
anything upon Texas.” 

“We quote freely from the Florida edi- 
torial so that our readers may the better 
understand both sides of the question.” 

This moderate and conservative review of the 
Texas situation is in marked contrast to the 
statement which inspired the editorial entitled 
“Unduly Alarmed” which appeared in the June 
issue of The Citrus Industry, and this spirit of 
moderation is commended to other Texas publi- 
cations. 


A GOOD WORK | jv 


One of the most constructive steps yet un- 
dertaken by the Florida Citrus Growers Clear- 
ing House Association is the activity shown by 
that organization in aiding growers to continue 
the use of bait spray in cleaning up their groves, 
io the end that early lifting of quarantine and 
restrictive shipping regulations may be author- 
ized by the federal department of agriculture. 

With four hundred or more field inspectors 
diligently at work for the past several weeks, 
not a single case of Mediterranean fruit fly in- 
festation has been discovered. This is highly en- 
couraging, but it should not result in any relaxa- 
tion on the part of growers in continuing the 
work of spraying and otherwise cleaning up 
their groves. We sincerely hope that there is 
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not a single Mediterranean fruit fly left in the 
state. We hope that not another infestation may 
ever be found within the state—or within the 
confines of the United States. But hoping for 
this condition will do us no good. The depart- 
ment of agriculture must be convinced before 
restrictive measures will be withdrawn. It is up 
to Florida growers to further that conviction by 
complying with the clean-up measures demand- 
ed by the department. 

In aiding the growers to comply with these 
requirements by providing the necessary bait 
spray, the Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
House Association has undertaken a work of 
the utmost impertance to the growers as indi- 
viduals and to the state as a whole. The Asso- 
ciation should have the backing of every grow- 
er in the state in its campaign for a thorough 
clean-up, so that we may consistently go to the 
department with clean hands in a demand for 
the lifting of the quarantine and the abrogation 
of all shipping restrictions. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 





The Citrus Industry is pleased to present to 


its readers in this issue an article by Mr. C. T. 
Melvin, vice-president of the Gulf Fertilizer 
Co., of Tampa, with valuable suggestions as to 
methods of improving conditions for Florida 
citrus growers. 

Mr. Melvin’s suggestion that Florida citrus 
growers are not sufficiently “‘Citrus Minded”’ is 
worthy of careful consideration. That we must 
learn to produce more and better fruit at less 
cost is the key to the future prosperity of Flor- 
ida citrus growers and the continued growth 
and welfare of the industry. In the measure that 
this problem is solved, Florida growers as indi- 
viduals and the citrus industry as a whole will 
achieve success in the years to come. 

It is the purpose of The Citrus Industry to 
present from month to month articles from 
other leaders in the citrus field bearing upon 
the welfare of the industry and pointing out 
some of the more important problems which call 
for solution. 

Mr. Melvin’s twenty-three years of close as- 
sociation with the problems he discusses entitle 
his suggestions to the closest study and the most 
careful consideration. 


APPRECIATED 





The editor of The Citrus Industry is in re- 
ceipt of a personal letter from the editor of 
California Citrograph expressing appreciation 
for the manner in which this publication has 
ore the fly situation and its allied perplex- 
ities. 

This letter is particularly appreciated by the 
editor of The Citrus Industry, coming as it does 
from the editor of Claifornia’s leading citrus 
publication, who as an individual and through 
the eolumns of his publication has been a 
staunch friend of Florida and Florida growers 
through the trying times of the past year. 

As The Citrus Industry has frequently assert- 
ed before, what the citrus growers of America 
need is a greater degree or harmony, a closer 
association, a recognition of a general commun- 
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ity of interest, and less of the spirit of carping 
criticism which has prevailed in the past. 

America has four major citrus producing sec- 
tions—Florida, California, Texas and Arizona. 
Each of these sections has its own peculiar pro- 
blems and its own peculiar difficulties which 
must be solved according to local conditions. But 
the interests of all are common. Major problems 
of the industry are common to all, and must be 
solved, if solved at all, by the united efforts of 
all. The sooner this fact is recognized and act- 
ed upon, the sooner will the interests of all citrus 
producing sections be served. 

The Citrus Industry pledges itself to contri- 
bute of its best efforts to achieve this end. 


THE COMING CROP 
st , 

Again has it been demonstrated that esti- 
mates of any citrus crop based solely upon the 
abundance of the early bloom, are not only 
worthless, but less than worthless—for such es- 
timates tend either to raise false hopes or to em- 
phasize fears which later developments serve to 
puncture like a sharp tack in a hot tire. 

Early predictions, made at the time of the ex- 
cessively heavy bloom, placed the yield for the 
coming crop as high as 30,000,000 boxes. Some 
highly excitable prophets placed their figures 
even higher. In fact, it was generally predicted 
that Florida was due for the greatest yield in 
history. 

Just when we all were set for this record 
breaking yield and wondering what we could 
possibly do with it, Old Mother Nature step- 
ped in and promptly solved the problem for us. 
Heavy rains, high winds and other natural ele- 
ments got into the game with the result that we 
experienced an unprecedented “drop” of young 
fruit. So heavy has been the loss from this drop- 
page that conservative estimators are now 
pretty well agreed that 20,000,000 boxes will be 
the very highest figure we can possibly expect, 
while some men of usually sound judgment in 
such matters are placing the top yield at not 
more than 18,000,000. Later developments may 
still further reduce these figures before the ac- 
tual harvest begins. 

All of which merely emphasizes the futility 
of trying to estimate a citrus crop from the ab- 
undance of the bloom. 





All of our citrus marketing problems will not 
be solved until Florida, Texas and California 
join hands in the solution. The problem is too 
widespread for any one state to handle success- 
fully alone. 


One good way to make Florida safe for Flor- 
idians is to buy more of the things which are 
produced in Florida and less of the things 
which are produced outside Florida. 


A quantity crop cannot be produced without 
ample plant food. A quality crop cannot be pro- 
duced without ample plant food—plus freedom 
from insect pests and disease. 


The foundation of a successful and profitable 
grove is a healthy, vigorous tree. 
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Is Cultivation and Cov- 
er-Cropping a Valu- 
able Combination? 


Stating conclusions first is not the 
usual method of talking about a sub- 
ject, but since the result is what is 
desired, the results are often of more 
interest than the argument, so here 
are the main results we hope to ob- 
tain through grove cover crops and 
grove cultivation. 

The more obvious and 
jects sought by cultivation: 

1. To break down and _ incorpor- 
ate vegetation (cover crops) and fer- 
tilizer into the soil. 

2. To hasten rotting of materials 
so incorporated and prevent their 
loss through air and sunshine ex- 
posure. 

3. To stimulate tree growth and 
improve the tree condition. 

4. Due to certain indirect effects 
there is a possible erroneous con- 
clusion that soil moisture is conserv- 
ed by cultivation. 

5. To maintain physical condition 
of the soil. 

6. To reduce fire hazard. 

Some of related effects that may 
be secured. 

1. A decided change in soil p H 
(degree of acidity or alkalinity.) 

2. An increase in the speed with 
which a tree absorbs soil moisture 
with its attendant increase in gener- 
al tree activity, and, depending on 
season and temperature, a variation 
in sap circulation. 

3. As a result of 2, the wilting 
point of the tree is directly affected 
during dry weather. 

4. Fruit quality and quantity. 

5. Because of certain indirect ef- 
fects in tree (metabolism) activity, 
cultivation may for a time actually 
take the place of irrigation and vice 
versa. 

6. Aiding in 
sistance. 

Cultivation as such is the oldest of 
agricultural practices, and has sought 
for its object always the same re- 
sult, mainly, increased production of 
some desirable type of fruit, vege- 


direct ob- 


increased frost re- 
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Charles D. Kime, Orlando, Florida 


This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. Letters of inquiry, 


discussion or criticism will be welcomed. 


table or field crop. Citrus is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Cultivation of some 
kind seems to be entirely desirable; 
therefore we use it as one means to- 
ward economical production of a 
high grade product. 

There are no schools in Florida 
that may be classed as exponents of 
any particular style or system of 
grove cultivation and cover crop 
management. We hear of such prac- 
tices as “clean cultivation for citrus 
groves’, “permanent cover crop” sys- 
tems and combination systems, but 
none of these can be classed as of 
more importance than a discussion of 
certain groves when such a practice 
may have been followed for a time. 

For example, Polk County, during 
its period of greatest planting expan- 
sion, certainly ran more groves with 
cleaner cultivation than was or is the 
case in Orange County. Both of these 
sections cultivate much more than is 
done in either the Indian River or 
Gulf side of the state. The method 
followed seems to reflect just the 
individual ideas of the men making 
the planting, and not the teachings 
or opinion of a group or school. 

The coastal “hammocks” offered 
an opportunity for a permanent cov- 
er crop style, in fact cultivation as 
we ordinarrily consider it was not 
possible. This would not work in high 
land in the interior, so here cultiva- 
tion was important and its method of 
application received serious thought. 
Due to seasonal variation from dry 
to wet and wet to dry, the conclu- 
sion was natural that cultviation con- 
served moisture. This opinion is still 
held, and will undoubtedly persist 
until actual tests in our sandy type 
soils either substantiate or disprove 
the statement, or at least until the 
indirect effects that do follow con- 
sistent cultivation practices are bet- 
ter understood. 

The thought that cultivation con- 
served moisture and that this was 
what held the crops through dry 
weather in better shape, was the first 


concrete idea regarding the matter. 


It is the opinion of many of us that 
a better definition of what takes 
place is hard to make, and that since 


cultivation is of such great impor- 
tance, it would be much better to lay 
more stress and weight on the other 
advantages from such a practice than 
to emphasize a conclusion from other 
states, that at best will be doubtfully 
accepted by many, and in addition 
will tend to discourage a valuable 
practice. 


Under the list of objects sought, 
moisture conservation is listed fourth 
though at one time it was considered 
the most important effect, and would 
therefore be placed first. In its place, 
both one, two and three give the 
more obvious effects, while the relat- 
ed effects list the less visible results, 
which cultivation will help us attain. 


Cover cropping and incorporating 
such materials as are secured from 
cover crops’. is the only means we 
have of keeping a soil in good physi- 
cal condition. A broad survey of ideal 
growing conditions for citrus seems 
to fully emphasize the necessity of 
continued maintenance of the soils’ 
physical condition. Results secured 
under clean cultivation treatment 
have often seemed to point toward 
the possibility of growing citrus trees 
without maintaining the vegetative 
condition of the soil. There is no 
doubt, however, that after a time 
the difficulties of maintaining the 
grove in good condition increase rap- 
idly, and in fact for the greater pro- 
portion of us becomes out of the 
question. We simply fail to maintain 
the proper physical condition in the 
soil, so that the tree roots can feed 
uninjured and secure the balanced 
ration a tree must have to do well. 
Theoretically, a “nutrient” solution 
could be used and a tree grown in 
liquid alone; practically, this is im- 
possible. Clean cultivation and lack 
of a cover crop is attempting to im- 
itate very closely the “nutrient” so- 
lution idea, It removes the safety 
factors which the cover crop vege- 
tation or other bought vegetation 
supply when we work them into the 
soil. When supplied abundantly, cit- 
rus tree roots seem to be more at 
home than under any other condition 
and the trees respond more evenly 


Continued on page 28 
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AFG HEAD VISITS 
FLORIDA DIVISION 


The Florida Division recently re- 
ceived a visit from J. S. Crutchfield, 
president of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., who came to Orlando 
for conference with R. B. Woolfolk, 
vice-president, and for an inspection 
of Florida operations of the organi- 
zation. 

In company with Messrs. Woolfolk, 
Michael and Williams he visited many 
sections; and expressed gratification 
at the constant and steady expansion 
of operations here, and the average 
high quality of the oranges and 
grapefruit going to market each sea- 
son under the Blue Goose trademark 
from Florida, 

In as much as his own career in 
the fruit business began in Florida 
his knowledge of the situation upon 
the peninsula is intimate and thor- 
ough; and his visits to Florida mean 
the renewal of a great number of old 
friendships and acquaintances. 

He showed particular interest in 
the quarantine situation, in connec- 
tion with which he was quite active 
last season, making a number of trips 
to Washington on behalf of the Flor- 
ida industry and otherwise assisting 
the Clearing House committees in a 
number of ways. 

Concerning operations of the Fed- 
era} Farm Board, Mr. Crutchfield 
evidenced belief that criticism of the 
membership of that board was mis- 
placed. It is evidently his belief that 
the men who compose the board are 
the highest type and exceedingly cap- 
able; and are acting to the best of 
their ability; but that they are nec- 
essarily governed by the exact phrase- 
ology of the law under which the 
board is operating. 

Business conditions in general over 
the country while not satisfactory 
seem to be somewhat on the mend, 
and, in his opinion, more than likely 
to show steady improvement with 
the beginning of autumn. 

He was particularly pleased with 
the showing of the Florida Division 
on grapefruit exports abroad, in 
connection with which export move- 
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FELLSMERE GROWERS 
PLEASED WITH SERVICE 


The annual meeting at Fellsmere 
of Fellsmere Growers Inc., June 16, 
reflected very satisfactory operations 
during the previous year; and general 
satisfaction with the selling service 
rendered this thriving East Coast com- 
munity by the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. Directors reelected were R. 
E. Mudge, J. H. Sutherland, G. F. 
Green, S. D. Gaines, R. B. Woolfolk 
and A. B. Michael. R. E. Mudge is 
president; A. B. Michael, vice-presi- 
dent; R. B. Woolfolk, secretary and 
treasurer; G. D. Wing, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


REELECT OFFICERS AT 
WEIRSDALE MEETING 


All officers and directors of the 
Weirsdale Packing Co., were reelect- 
ed at the annual meeting at Weirs- 
dale on June 25; and steady and con- 
tinuing enlargment of operations was 
shown in the reports, with an increas- 
ing number of growers served. Of- 
ficers are H. L. Borland, president, 
J. J. Taylor, vice-president; Dr. E. B. 
Lytle, secretary and treasurer, G. D. 
Wing, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors are H. L. Borland, J. 
J. Taylor, R. B. Woolfolk and E. B. 
Lytle. 


BINION TAKES TO AIR 
UPON VACATION TRIP 


Clay Binion, field representative of 
the AFG Orlando offices has left with 
his family for a vacation at his old 
home near Cuthbert, Georgia. Before 
returning he will spend two weeks at 
the army flying field at Montgomery, 
Ala., during annual practice and 
maneuvers. An old army flier, he 
holds commission as captain in the 
air corps of the reserve army. 


ment he was just about to leave for 
Europe. 
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CRUTCHFIELD LOOKING 
AFTER EXPORT TRADE 


J. S. Crutchfield, president of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., sailed 
recently from New York for Liver- 
pool on a trip during which he will 
personally contact the sales outlets 
for Blue Goose fruits in the princi- 
pal British and European centers. 

For years ranking among the prin- 
cipal American concerns exporting 
fruits to European markets, the Am- 
erican Fruit Growers Inc., has in ad- 
dition to its own advertising of the 
Blue Goose trademark to British and 
Continental consumers likewise been 
a participant recently in the now 
celebrated Eat More Fruit advertis- 
ing campaign to residents of the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

In Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Italy, the Scandinavin peninsula 
and among some of the smaller con- 
tinental countries the foremost fresh 
fruit handlers and distributors not 
only are the handlers of Blue Goose 
fruits, but green grocers and mar- 
Ket handlers are keen to indicate the 
fact that they are in a position to sup- 
ply Blue Goose fruits to the public. 

In many places abroad the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc., were first 
to initiate regular supplies in quan- 
tity of Florida citrus fruits, parti- 
cularly of grapefruit, which from 
first being a curiosity for the benefit 
of resident Americans and the very 
rich among the native population con- 
tinues to grow more and more into 
popular favor. 

The unusual responsiveness of for- 
eign residents to trademark advertis- 
ing; and their demonstrated ability 
to grasp and remember the oddly 
unusual Blue Goose trademark, have 
been outstanding features in the ef- 
fort of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc., to popularize and expand the 
demand for American-grown fruits 
abroad. 

Mr. Crutchfield’s trip will carry 
him to the principal distributing cen- 
ters in several countries. He is also 
scheduled to make a number of ad- 
dresses to important trade gatherings 
in the course of his travels. 


— 
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BLUE GOOSE FLIES HIGH 
RIGHT THROUGH THE YEAR 

“Too hot to shop?—not the Blue 
Goose way.” 

That’s the opening salutation, or 
heading, of the Blue Goose ad in the 
Saturday Evening Post for July 12, 
on the news stands July 10. 

Peaches, early apples, honey dews, 
cantaloupes and tomatoes furnish the 
timely golden text for a preachment 
on how the Blue Goose trademark 
aids in the selection of better fruits 
and vegetables every month in the 
year. 

Every month in the year Blue 
advertising and Blue Goose 
salesmanship keep the “immortal 
bird’ up for the attention of trade 
and consumers alike, so that every 
item of fruits and vegetables in the 
Blue Goose line profits by the wide 
knowledge, and esteem, of this best 
known trademark in the field of per- 
ishable foodstuffs. 

Advertising in general is getting 
down to brass tacks again. Distorted 
caricatures of men and women who 
never looked that way are falling out 
of style. Paid testimonials of movie 
stars and freak humans are on the 
way out. The finest advertising drives 
in recent months have been the sim- 
pler, better-dressed campaigns, with 
plenty of reasons why and real sin- 
cerety behind them. 

Blue Goose advertising has found 
it unnecessary to change, no need of 
getting back to business, From its 
earliest beginnings right down to now 
Blue Goose advertising has adhered 
strictly to the sane, sensible, reason- 
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why appeal of proven advertising ef- 
fectiveness. There has been a continu- 
ity throughout which allows those 
growers whose fruit goes to market 
under the Blue Goose trademark to 
profit by the cumulative effect of 
every advertisement which has run 
to date. The public knows, the public 
appreciates, Blue Goose advertising 
and merchandising effort, which dur- 
ing twelve months in every year is 
working to the benefit of consumers 
even while it aids the producers who 
utilize it. 


NEW GRADING BELT IS 
WONDERFULLY EFFICIENT 


Caloosahatchie Valley Growers Inc. 
at Alva will utilize the shut-down 
period to install a new grading belt, 
on the revoluntionary lines develop- 
ed by J. A. Byington of the mech- 
anical department of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. 

Similar grading belts for the new 
packing houses which will be open- 
ed by the American Fruit Growers 
Inc., next fall are being constructed 
in the AFG machine shop at Mait- 
land. 

The new woven wire belt has prov- 
en to be of remarkable advantage, 
according to the management of those 
packing houses which to date have 
used it. Its operation is such that 
every portion of each fruit traveling 
over it is exposed to the watchful 
eyes of the graders within a short 
period of travel. 

The packing house men claim it 
possesses a tremendous advantage 
over the old style grading belts, not 
only reducing the number of graders 
normally required, but enabling a 
closer and more accurate check of 
the quality of the fruit, and thus 
making for more uniform grading 
than is otherwise possible, 


GOULDS GROWERS SHOW 
VERY FINE PROGRESS 


The comeback of lower East Coast 
citrus properties following the storms 
of two years ago was reflected in 
the reports at the annual meeting of 
Goulds Growers Inc., at Goulds in 
Dade County held on June 24. L. L. 
Chandler was reelected president, as 
was A. B. Michael, first vice-presi- 
dent. R. B. Woolfolk became second 
vice-president; W. M. Scott is secre- 
tary and treasurer; and G. D. Wing, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. The 
directors are L. L. Chandler, A. B. 
Michael, W. M. Scott and R. B. Wool- 
folk. 
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AFG SALES FORCE TO 
HOLD ANNUAL MEET 


William H, Baggs, general mana- 
ger of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc., is calling an important meeting 
of AFG salesmen and sales execu- 
tives to be held in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in the middle of August, 
at the time of the International Ap- 
ple Convention in that City. 

The International Apple Conven- 
tion, this year scheduled from Aug- 
ust 12 to 15 inclusive, is the great 
mid-summer gathering of the produce 
trade, bringing together a great num- 
ber of the principal factors from all 
sections of the country. Many repre- 
sentatives and executives of the Am- 
erican Fruit Growers Inc., are ac- 
customed to attend, which makes the 
occasion particularly suitable for 
holding an AFG sales meeting simul- 
taneously. 

From the Florida Division Messrs. 
R. B. Woolfolk, C. N. Williams, and 
W. M. Scott plan to be in attendance. 


PACKING HOUSE WORK 
IS GOING AHEAD WELL 


Work has begun on enlarging the 
Maitland packing house of the Am- 
erican Fruit Growers Inc. The new 
addition will be twenty by eighty 
feet at the south end of the building, 
while a number of additional color- 
ing rooms will be added at the north 
end of the house. Some additional 
machinery will be installed, and the 
machinery will be remodeled and re- 
arranged to give greated capacity 
and increased effectiveness. 

Foundation work has been com- 
pleted and steel is on the ground for 
the new packing houses at Aven Park 
and at Walsingham Station, near Lar- 
go. The machinery is ready, and work 
of completing these two new houses 
will be carried forward rapidly. 


CALOOSAHATCHEE GROWERS 
YEARLY MEET AT ALVA 


The annual meeting of Caloosahat- 
chee Valley Growers Inc., at Alva in 
Lee County on June 19 showed most 
satisfactory progress during the pre- 
vious twelve months. Directors re- 
elected were E. M. Adams, Gilmer 
M. Heitman, H. S. Parkinson, R. B. 
Woolfool, and A. B. Michael. Offic- 
ers are E, M. Adams, president; A. 
B. Michael, first vice-president; Gil- 
mer Heitman, second vice-president; 
R. B. Woolfolk, secretary and treas- 
urer; G. D. Wing, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. 
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The Blue Goose trademark is “in 
season” with hundreds of thou- 
sands of housewives during 
fifty-two weeks in every year. 
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PUBLIC’S BUYING IS 
MORE DISCRIMINATING 


In a recent bulletin to the sales 
divisions, F. M. Lillie, advertising 
manager of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., makes the following 
somewhat significant comment: 

“Retail dealers who are very close 
to the consuming public are talking 
these days about a change in buying 
habits over the counter that is very 
significant. Less careless buying, 
greater care in selection, a keener 
concern for and appreciation of val- 
ues, signs of thrift and conservatism. 
Let the pessimist say what he chooses, 
but here we find a healthful consum- 
er development that can lead in no 
other direction than toward stabili- 
zation; sensible instead of hectic buy- 
ing and a decided preference for 
branded or identified goods that are 
known to be reliable. 

“Just as the retailer is realizing 
the changing attitude of his custo- 
mers so must every other factor in 
the trade keep in touch with public 
preferences and adjust efforts to 
conditions as they are today, and as 
they will be tomorrow. 

“When people are buying carefully 
and afte watching for best values, it is 


a good time for honest effort and 
sincere salesmanship to become 
thoroughly entrenched. It is a mighty 
poor time, on the other hand, for 
bombast or trick fireworks.” 


BEAUTIFYING GROUNDS 
OF PACKING HOUSES 

That the average citrus packing 
house may be an asset to its home 
town from a point of beautification, 
as well as in its commercial aspects, 
is well demonstrated in the case of 
the packing plant of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc., at Haines City. 

A few years ago this house could 
claim small contribution toward beau- 
tifying Haines City, but some atten- 
tion to planning and planting the 
surrounding grounds have in a com- 
paratively short time yielded ex- 
ceptionally attractive results. The 
park which now surrounds the house 
on all but its railroad side, with its 
grass, flowers and shrubs, is not only 
a source of delight to Manager A. G. 
Warn and the workers there; but to 
the residents of the thriving Gate- 
way City. A year ago the city gov- 
ernment was moved to express to Mr. 
Warn in writing its formal appre- 
ciation for the success of his efforts 
toward beautification. 


A number of other AFG and af- 
filiated packing houses are doing their 
bit toward beautifying their sur- 
roundings, but, to date, Haines City 
holds first place for accomplishments 
in that direction. 


EARL HART JOINS AFG 
IN HIGHLANDS COUNTY 
Earl Hart, well known grower of 
Avon Park, has joined the forces of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc., and 
will be connected with field work of 
the organization in that territory. 
His headquarters will be at the Avon 
Park packing house; and his intimate 
knowledge of that section is expect- 
ed to contribute to the early success 
of the new Highlands county market- 
ing operations. 


CALIFORNIA GROWERS 
VISITING FLORIDA 

Among the interesting visitors re- 
cently at the Orlando offices of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., were 
T. E. Anderson and a Mr. King of 
Lindsay, California, well known or- 
ange growers of that section. 

They are touring Florida upon a 
trip of inspection of grove cultiva- 
tion methods, and enjoying a sight 
seeing tour at the same time. 


Adv. 
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UNIFORMLY THE BEST 


Growers served by this organization 
enjoy prompt returns direct to them 
of the proceeds of all sales. The full 
accountings are a ready index of the 
marketability of various items, hence 
a valuable guide to increasingly pro- 
fitable production. 


ES 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando - - Florida 
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Crotalaria Promising New 
Legume For South 


Crotalaria is a new legume for the 
South which appears to be forging to 
the front. The genus Crotalaria in- 
cludes annual plants native to Africa, 
India, South America, Mexico and 
the United States and other parts of 
the world. For the last few -years 
crotalaria has been grown extensive- 
ly as a summer cover crop in Florida 
citrus groves, and recent tests by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that it will grow equally well in 
other parts of the South. 

Thirty-six species of crotalaria 
have been used in experimental work, 
but the ones which have shown up 
best in this country are Crotalaria 
striata and Crotalaria spectabilis. In 
1909 the Department of Agriculture 
brought Crotalaria striata from east- 
ern Africa to the United States. 
When the seed arrived it was sent to 
the Florida Experiment Station, at 
Gainesville, from which place its cul- 
ture has gradually spread. 

Trial plantings of crotalaria have 
been grown in South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Georgia. The 
crop has shown up well in each of 
these States, and is being tried this 
year in North Carolina, Texas, Louisi- 
ana and a few other States. Last 
year at Arlington Farm, Va., C. spec- 
tabilis grew five feet high but failed 
to mature seed. In the same test C. 
striata grew only about 12 inches 
high. 

Most of the species of crotalaria 
are tropical or subtropical in their 
climatic requirements and in the 
United States they are treated com- 
monly as summer annuals. Native 
species have been found growing as 
far north as the New England States, 
but these are decidedly inferior to 
the introduced species, according to 
forage crops specialists of the de- 
partment. 

Trial plantings have shown that 
most of the crotalaria are adapted 
to sandy or light loam soils. Plant- 
ings on heavy soils to date have in- 
dicated that the species tested are 
not adapted to such soils. On poor 
sandy soils in the South Crotalaria 
has made unusually large growth in 
comparison with other legumes, and 
it is for such conditions that the 
plant is attracting special attention. 

Many species of crotalaria have a 
bitter taste in the green state and 
livestock seem to avoid them. A feed- 
ing test with crotalaria meal at the 


Florida Experiment Station indicates 
that this plant is more palatable 
when cured. Reports from the Dutch 
East Indies say that several species 
of crotalaria have been used for 
feeding cattle and horses. 

On sandy soils in Florida both corn 
and sweetpotatoes have yielded in- 
creased crops following Crotalaria 
striata. Although no other evidence 
of increased yields of crops follow- 
ing crotalaria is available as yet, 
forage crops specialists of the de- 
partment feel sure that increased 
yields will result, 

Ordinarily, no inoculation of crota- 
laria seed is necessary, because the 
organism needed is the same as that 
which inoculates cowpeas and is gen- 
erally present in the South. Native 
species of crotalaria are fairly well 
distributed throughout the Eastern 
and Southern United States and may 
be a factor in the distribution of the 
inoculating organism, according to 
specialists of the department. 


nal 












lizers. 





FERTILIZER) 


Our experience is that Flor- 
ida soils need organic ferti- 
Chaco Fertilizer is 
mostly organic. 

see the difference. 


CHASE & COMPANY 
Sanford, florida 
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Crotalaria striata, the species now 
grown most widely in Florida, grows 
erect and under favorable conditions 
often reaches a height of six feet. 
The flowers are yellow and the small 
seeds are mottled olive green to 
straw brown. Flowers, immature 
pods, and mature pods may be found 
on the plants any time in the season 
after the first pods have ripened. Be- 
cause of this seeding habit harvest- 
ing seed by machinery will be diffi- 
cult. 

Crotalaria spectabilis also grows 
erect and under favorable conditions 
in Florida often grows six feet or 
more in height. Stems are not quite 
so woody as in C. Striata, and the yel- 
low flowers are more showy. The 
seeding period does not extend over 
so long a time as in striata, a fact 
of importance in harvesting the seed. 


Crotalaria plants mature seed in 
from four to five months from date 
of planting. 





CHASE & COMPANY 4 
Senyora. Florida F 
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The Future Of The Citrus. 


Industry 


By C. T. Melvin, Vice-President, The Gulf Fertilizer Co. 


Much has been said and written 
regarding the past history and prob- 
able future development of the citrus 
industry, in Florida in particular. 
Most of these pronouncements have 
had to do with acreage now bearing, 
the great number of young groves 
about to “come in”, the possibility if 
not the probability of over produc- 
tion, etc., etc. 

The matter of cooperative market- 
ing has brought before the public’s 
eye the lack of organization of a 
broad and inclusive character, There 
has been, and is, much discussion of 
the merits of this or that agency or 
association. Bewildering displays of 
figures are published enlightening the 
public as to acreage, present and 
potential production and consump- 
tion, etc., until I think we are miss- 
ing some of the fundamentals which 
are of utmost importance. 


There are, of course, a great var- 
iety of causes which have contributed 
to the present effects of which we are 
conscious at the present time. What 
has been done cannot be helped and 
the future will depend upon whether 
we profit by our experiences of the 
past. 

I am convinced that, in spite of a 
large present acreage of the develop- 
ment of the Texas and Arizona cit- 
rus industry, the Florida citrus grow- 
er can look forward to the future 
with confidence if he will devote 
himself to a careful study of a few 
causes and effects. 


The time has passed when a grower 
can successfully operate his grove by 
guess work. The mere fact that a 
grove is pruned, plowed, cultivated, 
fertilized and sprayed does not nec- 
cessarily mean prosperity for the 
individual or collective grower. Ear- 
nest and effective cooperative packing 
and marketing will not cure some of 
our chief present faults. Until the 
growers of Florida are actually 
‘citrus conscious” on a statewide 
scale, there will be little improvement 
in present conditions. I feel sure 
there is an ample potential market 
for all of the good fruit we are likely 
to produce for many years to come. 
I believe our production of fruit can 
and will be marketed with a better 
average profit to the industry and 
this leads back to some causes which 
always precede effects. : 


Cc. T. MELVIN 


Vice-President The Gulf Fertilizer Co., 
Tampa, Florida. Mr. Melvin was former- 
ly manager of the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corporation, Jacksonville, Florida ; 
Manager of the Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Albany, Georgia; Assistant 
Manager Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp- 
oration, Savannah, Georgia; and for ele- 
ven years was with the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Corporation, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. He has had twenty-three years 
continuous experience in the fertilizer busi- 
ness. Mr. Melvin is also a member of the 
Soil Improvement Committee of the Nation- 
al Fertilizer Association; Chairman of the 
Independent Fertilizer Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a national organization of forty-two 
separate companies; President of the Tampa 
Traffic Association and Director of the Tam- 
pa Chamber of Commerce, besides holding 
other important official positions and being 
actively engaged in civic and fraternal 
affairs. 


There is too much ignorance in the 
methods used in producing our fruit 
and in marketing it. 

The manufacturer who has been 
able to withstand the rising tide of 
competition has had to dig down deep 
into his business and find out the 
truth even though that truth may up- 
set his established customs and meth- 
ods. Ignoring faults does not change 
them to virtues. Doing on a larger 
seale the things fundamentally wrong 
will not, by sheer volume, change 
them to virtues. 

When a manufacturer finds he is 


not making money he must find 
the cause or he is headed for 
serious trouble and eventually the 
bankrupt court. The grower must 
realize that he is a manufacturer and 
that his fruit is governed by the same 
general basic production laws as are 
Ford cars or darning needles, 

The grower must produce his fruit 
at a lower net cost per field box. He 
must find the way to increase the 
percent of first quality and decease 
the percent of culls. It costs just as 
much to pick and haul poor fruit as 
it does good fruit and it is a provable 
fact that it costs more to raise poor 
stuff than good grades. Go to the 
growers or packing houses showing 
a steady yearly good average profit 
and you will find them producing 
and handling a higher percentage 
of first-class fruit and that their 
handling charges are less and net 
profits more. As a general rule, there 
is too wide a gap between the sell- 
ing price of fruit and the net re- 
turns to the grower. Much of this 
difference is due to low grade fruit 
and the additional cost of growing 
and marketing it. 

Florida growers do not seem to 
realize that delicious flavor and plen- 
teous juice will not alone bring them 
dominance. It is generally admitted 
that Florida fruit has more flavor 
and juice and a higher sugar content 
than that of other states. It is also 
true, whether we like it or not, that 
California fruit looks better and is 
usually packed in nicer shape. Very 
rarely do you see California fruit 
that is not pleasing to the eye even 
though it may be lacking in taste and 
juice. We are overlooking one of the 
fundamentals of production and sell- 
ing when we fail to give very seri- 
ous attention to the dominating im- 
portance of appearance. 


Never before has there been so 
much attention focused upon better 
methods of production. Our State 
Experiment Station, individually and 
in conjunction with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, is doing 
fine research work. Entirely new 
ideas of soil fertility and plant feed- 
ing are being developed. Much can 
be done to regulate maturity, tex- 
ture, sugar content, size, etc., which 
a short time ago would have been 


Continued on page 24 
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Channel Head. Cypress 
Field Crates 


Our CHANNEL HEAD Cypress Field Crates place within reach of 
every purchaser the Maximum of value to be found in a Field Box. 
This Crate is Built to withstand the most severe use and abuse. The 
use of CHANNEL HEADS should result in a saving of 75% in costs in 
repairing or re-placing heads as compared with solid heads. 


Pictured below you 
will note the metal 
Channel, binding 
and re-inforcing the 
sides of the Head, 
resulting in a con- 
struction strength 
not equaled in any 
other type Head, 
making it possible to 
use the grain of the 
wood on horizontal 
lines which largely 
eliminates breakage 
and shrinkage and 
resulting in a truly 
standard sized pack- 
age. 


Another view of our 
CHANNEL HEAD 
again ‘showing the 
metatl re-inforced 
sides of the crate 
head. No other head 
ever built is so 
sturdily constructed. 
It will stand more 
abuse and will re- 
quire less repair ex- 
pense than any 
other type Field 
Crate Head. 


Unequaled Durability 


Our Crate Material is made from genuine 
well seasoned GULF RED CYPRESS ac- 


Write for sample head 
and prices on CHAN- 
NEL HEAD Field Crates. 
The crates themselves 
are our best lesmen 
and the prices are so 
reasonable, you will be 
surprised. 


Full Measure 


CHANNEL HEAD CRATES eliminate the 


necessity of interior corner re-inforcing 
(insuring a full pack and a standard size 


crate regardless of size of fruit), also elim- 
inating the loss in splitting or cracking as 
is common in solid heads. 


curately manufactured, all parts being uni- 
form. Will also be glad to quote you on 
Cypress Field Crates with CLEATED 
HEADS OR SOLID HEADS. Also on Tup- 
elo or Black Gum Crates with cleated or 
solid heads. 


Townsend Sash, Door & Lumber Co. 


Citrus Specialties Division 


LAKE WALES, 


FLORIDA 


“Please Say You Say It In The Citrus Industry” 
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Federal Bureau Organizing to 
Enforce Produce Licens- 


Rules and regulations for the ad- 
ministration of the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act for the li- 
censing of commission merchants, 
dealers and brokers, which was sign- 
ed by President Hoover June 10, are 
being prepared by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
recently. 

This law, intended to suppress cer- 
tain unfair and fraudulent practices 
in the marketing of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in interstate and foreign 
commerce, requires the licensing of 
commission merchants, dealers, and 
brokers. All persons subject to the 
Act who plan to be in business on 
and after December 10, 1930, must 
obtain licenses from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Applications for li- 
censes should be filed with the Sec- 
retary as promptly as possible on 
forms which will be furnished on re- 
quest, or which may be obtained 
from any permanent city station of 
the market news or inspection ser- 
vices of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

“Perishable agricultural commodi- 
ty,” as defined in the law, says the 
bureau, means fresh fruits and fresh 
vegetables, of every kind and char- 
acter, whether frozen or packed in 
ice or not. The term “dealer” applies 
to any person buying or selling in 
carlots. A producer selling only com- 
modities of his own raising is exempt- 
ed and is not considered a “dealer.” 
Any person buying for sale at retail 
less than 20 carloads annually is also 
exempted. The law provides for an 
annual licensing fee of $10. 

Briefly summarized, the law, un- 
der the section dealing with unfair 
conduct, covers fraudulent charges; 
unjustified rejection or failure to de- 
liver; discarding, dumping or destroy- 
ing without reasonable cause; fraud- 
ulently making false or misleading 
statements concerning condition, 
quality, quantity, disposition, or mar- 
ket conditions; failure correctly to 
account; misrepresentation as to 
State of origin; removing or altering 
tags if such tags represent Federal 
or Federal-State inspection. 

Anyone who suffers from any such 
violation of the Act may file a com- 
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ing Law 


plaint with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the purpose of securing 
equitable reparation. 

Persons violating the Act shall be 
liable for the full amount of damages 
sustained, to be enforced by a repar- 
ation order of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture or by suit in court. The 
Secretary’s findings shall be prima 
facie evidence in United States 
courts. 

The law provides a penalty of $500 
for failure to procure a license by 
December 10 of this year, and $25 
per day for each day any person sub- 
ject to the Act continues to operate 
thereafter without a valid license. 

For violation of the Act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may publish 
facts and suspend licenses for not to 
exceed 90 days, or for flagrant or 
repeated violations he may revoke 
licenses. Parties subject to the Act 
are required to keep such records 
and accounts as will disclose trans- 
actions and ownership of business. 
For failure to keep records, the Sec- 
retary may publish facts or may sus- 
pend licenses for 90 days. 

The Secretary is empowered to in- 
spect records, accounts, and memor- 
anda, in connection with the deter- 
mination of complaints. The law au- 
thorizes the Secretary to conduct an 
inspection and certification service, 
covering perishable agricultural com- 
modities, similar to that now being 
conducted under the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act. 


IMPRESSIONS 
Continued from page 11 
made good in the Land of Flowers.” 


If we were compiling a list of the 


Old Guard among Florida citrus 
salesmen who still are active, it 
would include S. J. Sligh of S. J. 
Sligh & Co., Orlando; Dr. P. Phillips 
of Dr. P. Phillips Co., Orlando; W. 
H. Mouser of W. H. Mouser & Co., 
Orlando; R. M. Burton of Leesburg, 
very active in citrus but not now en- 
gaged in selling; George A. Scott 
and Charles A. Price, the latter the 
perennial assistant general sales 
manager of the Exchange; J. C. 
Chase, president of the Exchange 
and his brother S. O. Chase presi- 


dent of Chase & Co.; John S. Tay- 
lor of Largo, who still takes an active 
interest in the sale of his Black Dia- 
mond brand through the Exchange; 
J. J. Parrish of J. J. Parrish & Co., 
Titusville; and R. B. Woolfolk and 
C. N. Williams of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. Of these Clarence Wil- 
liams of the AFG, who broke in on 
selling citrus at Washington in 1910, 
or twenty years ago, would have to 
class as the youngster. 


Some of the oldsters have been in- 
criminated in citrus selling for so 
many years that, “the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary.” 


And some of these young fellows 
who pack fruit in the season until 
their hands and arms cramp might 
find inspiration in the fact that J. S. 
Crutchfield, president of the Ameri- 
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Copper 
Sulphate 


Guaranteed 


99% 


Packed in new barrels 
our product always ar- 
rives in perfect condi- 
tion. 


Further facilitating the 
use of this highly im- 
portant product we can 
supply orders on the 
shortest notice in large, 
medium or granular 
crystals. 


Write us for details. 


Southern Agricultural 


Chemical Corporation 
621-25 Grant Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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can Fruit Growers Inc. and perhaps 
the foremost figure today in the in- 
ternational produce world, a good 
many years ago was just such a 
youngster, packing oranges for a liv- 
ing in the Nelson packing house at 
Oviedo, the which is in Seminole 
County, Florida. 


In token of appreciation for his 
services as secretary of the Florida 
Grapefruit Canners Association, Paul 
Stanton of Frostproof, the well 
known canner, is reported due to re- 
ceive shortly a magnificent present 
which just now is being constructed 
in accordance with carefully laid 
down specifications. Rumor has it the 
gift will take the form of a cut glass 
fly-swatter. 


FLORIDIANS FLY TO COAST 


B. C. Skinner, president of the 
Florida Citrus Machinery Co., Dune- 
din, accompanied by H. R. Keller, 
salesmanager for Florida Brogdex 
Distributors, left July 9 for points in 
the citrus belts of Texas, Arizona 
and California, and for the apple 
sections of Oregon. 

The trip is being made by airplane 
in charge of Capt. A. B. McMullen 
of Tampa. Mrs. McMullen makes the 
fourth member of the party. 

The round trip will cover about 
6500 miles, and while most of the 
potential western markets for pack- 
ing house machinery will be visited, 
the major portion of the contemplat- 
ed two-weeks trip will be spent in 
the citrus sections of California. 


U. S. RESUMES FRUIT FLY 
FIGHT IN FLORIDA 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with the State 
Plant Board resumed work in Flor- 
ida on the Mediterranean fruit fly 
problem, under order of Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, an- 
nounced June 13. 

The funds at the disposal of the 
Department, Secretary Hyde explain- 
ed, will permit the department to 
undertake spray clean-up work only 
where actual infestations occur. In 
cases of actual infestation, this clean- 
up and spray work will be done un- 
der authority of the State Plant 
Board, an organization which per- 
formed most valuable service last sea- 
son in the eradication campaign, ac- 
cording to Secretary Hyde, and which 
will fill a necessary place in the work 
now under way. 

The intensive clean-up and spray 
work must be carried out by the 
growers with the Department giving 
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such assistance as is possible in the 
way of information and service. In- 
tensive inspections will be continued 
and it is hoped conditions will justify 
an order permitting the shipment 
of citrus fruits originating outside the 
zones not actually infested, without 
sterilization, to the Northeast, and 
Middle West. This will mean—after 
a reasonable period of “no infesta- 
tions”—the restoration to the status 
of zone three areas in zone two where 
no infestations are found. Naturally, 
said Mr. Hyde, the extent of the 
areas so restored and the progress of 
the restoration will depend in no 
small measure upon the condition of 
neglected and abandoned properties 
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and upon the thoroughness and dili- 
gence with which the cleanup and 
spray work are accomplished by the 
growers, shippers and owners, and 
occupants of residence properties. 


HYDE COMMENTS ON 
BRITISH APPLE BAN 
The British ban against the im- 
portation of certain grades of Am- 
erican apples during part of the year 
will be fully investigated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Secretary 
of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde said 
in a special statement June 30. 
“It has been intimated that the 
present ban, effective from July 7 
Continued on page 26 


Brogdex brings more money 
to the grower 


The reduction in refrigeration costs alone more than justify the cost 
of Brogdex. All Brogdex shippers are using less refrigeration than 
formerly. Some have practically eliminated it entirely while others 


expect to do so the coming season. 


M. H. Coloney, Manager of the Manatee Citrus Growers’ Association, 
makes the following comment on their experience with Brogdex last 
season: “The first 25 cars were shipped full iced. The next 50 cars 
were all shipped dry. This was the first time in the history of the 
Association that we ever took a chance on shipping Valencia oranges 
without full icing. Being our first experience with Brogdex we were 
a trifle skeptical about risking it but from our experience with the dry 
cars we expect to do away with icing entirely the coming season.” 


It cost Manatee $21.60 to Brogdex a standard car. To full ice the 
same car probably cost around $75.00, a net saving of over $50.00 
a car. Since the dry cars arrived generally sound it is not surprising 
that Mr. Coloney says that they “will do away with icing entirely 


the coming season.” 


But the saving in refrigeration is only one of several advantages of 
Brogdex. Another is that decay and shrinkage are greatly reduced. 
Some Brogdex packers have had no decay losses in several years of 
Brogdex while others report only an occasional one. 


Then buyers say that Brogdex improves the appearance of the fruit 
and makes it more saleable. That means a better demand and high- 


er prices. 


These are advantages easy of proof. Just ask any Brogdex packer 
or the growers he serves. You will find the facts pretty much as stated. 


More money for the same fruit 
is just a question of making it 
look better and keep better 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


B. C. SKINNER, President 


DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 


Listen in cur Brogdex Program every 
Menday night at 7:00 P. M. over WFLA 


“Please Say You Say It In The Citrus Industry” 
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Trees Set In Sod Surpass 
Cultivated Orchards. 


—— ee ° 


This article is printed, not with the 
thought that this method of planting 
will be followed generally by the 
planters of citrus groves, but with 
the idea that some growers may de- 
sire to experiment on a limited scale 
with a view to determining to what 
extent, if any, the method may be ap- 
plicable to the growing of young 
groves in the citrus belt.—-Editor. 


The common practice of cultivating 
young orchards may not be so nec- 
cessary as is generally believed. 


An experiment at the Mahoning 
County Farm, one of the substations 
of the Ohio Experiment Station, 
shows that young trees set out in a 
sod field, which has never been 
plowed or cultivated, have been 
grown to bearing age with excep- 
tionally good results. In fact the 
trees grew faster and came into bear- 
ing earlier and, at present, are larger 
and thriftier than similarly aged trees 
in a cultivated orchard. 

The two methods of starting young 
trees, that is, in sod or cultivated 
fields, have been studied in an or- 
chard set out at the Mahoning Farm 
in 1922, reports L. W. Sherman, sup- 
erintendent of the station. Other 
than the method of cultivating the 


THE FUTURE OF THE 

CITRUS INDUSTRY 

Continued from page 20 

thought impossible. The immediate 
future promises some revolutionizing 
changes in plant foods as well as 
methods. All of these changes, it is 
hoped, will improve quality and re- 
duce the cost to the grower. 

Certain rare metals, such as sul- 
phates of tin, maganese, magnesium, 
iron, etc., as well as boron and others 
have been found to do strange and 
seemingly beneficial things to citrus 
and other crops. The whole future of 
our commercial life seems to be tied 
up with chemistry and we may ex- 
pect some startling changes. I believe 
that the canning industry is of great- 
er importance to the State than most 
people realize. The fruit used for 
canning and for juice will run into 
millions of boxes and its use for these 
purposes offers an outlet for our culls 
and lower grades with profit to the 
grower. : 

The future of the Citrus Industry 
in Florida is bright provided the fol- 
lowing things are given practical 
consideration : 


only difference in the treatment of 
the two sections was that the trees in 
the sod area nave been fertilized with 
nitrate of soda since 1924. 

The sod section has never been 
plowed or cultivated, says the super- 
intendent. It consists of original na- 
tive sod. Stumps and briars were 
conspicuous in the young orchard. It 
has been mowed twice a year and the 
grass has been used either as a mulch 
or left to remain where it was cut. 

The use of nitrate of soda was 
started two years after planting, the 
first application being % pound per 
tree. This was increased % to % 
pound each year till in 1929 the ap- 
plication was 2% pounds per tree. 
The nitrate is applied under the outer 
branches of the tree and is put on in 
the spring as soon as growth starts, 
before blooming. 

In the cultivated orchard the pro- 
gram has consisted of intercropping, 
summer tiling, and growth of winter 
cover crops like rye and vetch. 

The station records show that in 
1928 one variety fruited in the cul- 
tivated section and four varieties in 
the sod section. The following year 
36 per cent of the trees in the culti- 
vated plot produced fruit as against 


Better cultural practices. 


More intelligent plant food select- 
ion. 


Production of higher grades of 
fruit. 

Utilization of culls for juice and 
canning. 

More 
packing. 


rigid grading and better 


Closer and more understanding co- 
operation between grower and ship- 
per, and among other things the dev- 
elopment of a “Citrus consciousness” 
among the growers. 

These faults will be corrected and 
our virtues will be developed toward 
a steady improvement of the Citrus 
Industry. I am firmly convinced that 
even with occasional bad years, we 
can look forward to the future with 
confidence and can invest our money 
in the Citrus Industry with every as- 
surance of safety and profit. The 
sooner we can lay aside our petty 
differences as to organization, im- 
prove our methods of production and 
distribution and develop an “Indus- 
try consciousness,” the sooner will we 
dominate the markets with quality 


70 per cent in the sod area. The dif- 
ference in the size of the yield of the 
two sections has been equally strik- 
ing. In the cultivated plot the aver- 
age tree produced 5.7 pounds of ap- 
ples as against 9.1 pounds from the 
trees in the sod field. 

The economic significance of this 
experiment is apparent at once, 
points out Sherman. The annual cul- 
tivation .of young orchards, includ- 
ing the growing of an intercrop or 
winter cover crops, is a job that re- 
quires considerable labor. It is ob- 
vious if similar results can be ob- 
tained in sod fields with the use of 
small quantities of nitrate of soda 
that production costs will be greatly 
reduced, particularly at a time when 
growers are receiving no income from 
the trees. 

The results of the experiment, 
cautions Superintendent Sherman, 
should not be interpreted to mean 
that young trees may be set in sod 
and allowed to shift for themselves 
in their fight for plant food and 
against weeds and grass. It is im- 
portant that they be given an appli- 
cation of quick-acting nitrogen ferti- 
lizer and that the weeds be mowed 
at least twice a year. 


fruit and acquire permanent Industry 
prosperity. 


PENALTY FOR SHIPPING 
UNCERTIFIED PLANTS IN- 
TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, announces that 
it has been advised that a large dea- 
ler of plants in the State of New 
York recently entered a plea of 
guilty to the charge of violating the 
Plant Quarantine Act in the ship- 
ment into the District of Columbia 
of plant roots without the State nur- 
sery inspection certificate required 
by the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the movement of plants and plant 
products into the District of Colum- 
bia. The Court imposed a fine of $50 
on the shipper in question, and a fine 
of $50 on the railroad company 
which transported the shipment. 


Proper lighting for your house, 
now, costs less than poor eyesight 
and glasses later, 
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Crop Conditions Variable Says Bureau 
In July 1 Report 


The crops now begin to show the 
variable conditions which usually de- 
velop in mid-season, says the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its July 1 
report on the farm situation. 

“Corn has made a fair start, on the 
whole,” according to the report. “The 
crop is generally well cultivated, but 
corn was damaged somewhat last 
month in Iowa by storms, and in Ohio 
by drough. Corn is late in Nebraska 
and Indiana but is coming along rap- 
idly now. 

“Haying is under way with reports 
of rather light crop from many east- 
ern sections. Cotton has made fair 


South African 
Mr. James Somerville, Jr., Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner, London, En- 
gland, has called the attention of the 
Department of Commerce to an ana- 
lysis of the South African 1929 cit- 
rus export season, by Mr. J. H. 
Dimond, South African Trade Com- 
missioner, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, England. Mr. Somerville states 
that the following are some of the 


more interesting points brought out 
in Mr. Dimond’s report: 


1. A partial explanation of the 
disastrous results of South African 
exports in the 1929 season was the 
fancy prices in the previous season 
bred the. inevitable crop of optimists 
and helped aggravate over-exports 
in 1929. At that, however, no one ex- 
pected Californian and Brazilian or- 
ange exports to the United States 
to reach the totals which they did. 
Most South African orange exports 
go to the United Kingdom. 

2. In view of the fact that or- 
ange imports into the United King- 
dom during the 1929 Summer season 
trebled in comparison with previous 
years, it was inevitable that this 
would result in a disturbance in price 
levels, particularly when no particu- 
lar preparations had been made for 
such increased receipts. (Mr. Som- 
erville feels that while this criticism 
is true, generally speaking, he believ- 
es that the principal exporter of Cal- 
ifornia;oranges did make efforts in 
this direction through increase in its 
dealer service staff in the United 
Kingdomr and by an increase in its 
advertising appropriation.) 

3. There were a number of other 
unfavorable factors in the 1929 sea- 
son, particularly the unusual quanti- 


progress, and has been helped by the 
recent warm weather. Cotton is still 
considered somewhat late in the west- 
ern belt, but is generally in a fair 
state of cultivation. 

“The bulk of the fruit supply this 
season apparently will come from the 
West. California grapes are already 
moving to market in good volume. 
The country’s total production of 
apples and peaches promises to be 
about the same as last year. The cit- 
rus fruit crops will be much heavier. 

“Wheat harvest is in full swing. 
The crop has matured early and so 
far has been cut under favorable 
conditions, barring some _ interrup- 


tion by rains in eastern Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Threshing in the South- 
west have shown irregular yields. 
However, the quality of the grain is 
high, and is generally of good weight 
and high in protein content. Yields 
are poor in the Ohio Valley. 

“Terminal storage space is still 
about half filled with old grain. World 
stocks of wheat are still relatively 
heavy, though they are probably 100,- 
000,000 bushels smaller than a year 
ago—this decrease being chiefly in 
Argentina which was offering large 
quantities of wheat in competition 
with American grain at this time last 
season.” 





1928-29 Citrus Fruit Season 


ty of poor quality oranges from all 
quarters. (Mr. Somerville believes 
that this so far as California oranges 
are concerned this criticism was di- 
rected principally at small sized or- 
anges, of somewhat poorer appear- 
ance, which came within the purchas- 
ing level of the bulk of the popula- 
tion and competed with South Afri- 
can oranges. There was, however, 
trouble with some California oranges 
other than small sized.) 

4.- In spite of the above conclu- 
sions, it would appear that the sat- 
uration point in the United Kingdom 
orange market during the Summer 
has not yet been reached. 


In his report, Mr. Dimond has the 
following to say regarding Califor- 
nian and Brazilian oranges: 

“It is not only South Africa which 
had reason to cogitate on the dis- 
astrous results of the season and the 
causes, Both California and Brazil 
strayed too far from the path of 
rectitude. The bountiful Californian 
crop contained and unusual percent- 
age of small oranges. These were not 
in favor in America and so were ship- 
ped here and added to the disorgani- 
zation of prices. Those who have 
watched Californian fruit for years, 
with admiration of its high standard 
of quality and presentation, (must 
have been shocked at some of the 
fruit on view this year. A good deal 
of the worst of it came under the 
free-lance brands hitherto unfamil- 
iar in this country, and doubtless, on 
speculator’s account. It must have 
formed as big an embarrassment to 
the California Fruit Exchange as it 
was to us. It is a consolation, I ga- 
ther, that speculators are likely to be 


fewer in number and less active for a 
year or so to come. California, there- 
fore, did not play its usual role of 
setting and keeping a high standard 
of price for oranges. The Sunkist 
brand has, I imagine, done better 
than others, but the excellent mar- 
keting organization at its back must 
have been sadly handicapped by in- 
truding and less efficient compatriots. 
Brazil also sent a great deal of poor, 
ill-conditioned fruit, and speculators 
were so hard hit that they are not 
likely to repeat their experiment.” 

Mr. Dimond lists the following as 
important points for South African 
orange exporters to consider in fu- 
ture export programs: 


1. Elimination of unduly dry and 
bitter fruit. 

2. Restrictions of shipments to 
oranges sized 80 to 96 to box. There 
have been too many large Navel or- 
anges, generally of poor quality, with- 
out juice and stringy. 

3. Ruthless reduction of brands 
of oranges. Some 700 South African 
brands have been on the English mar- 
ket. Too soon as yet for the estab- 
lishment of a national brand. 

4. Research work looking toward 
the reduction of preventable waste in 
oranges. Does not apply to the best 
South African brands. 

5. The closest cooperation. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus. Industry. 


Bootlegger (to fifty dollar an hour: 
business executive) Well take it or 
leave it. I ain’t goin’ to argue with 
you; my time is too valuable.—Col- 
lege Humor, 
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learing House Association 
Reviews Achievements 


The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
House Association was held in Winter 
Haven, Tuesday, July 8, when more 
than 300 members met to hear re- 
ports of past achievements and out- 
line a program for greater accom- 
plishments in the year to come. 

Prominent leaders among the in- 
dependent and co-operative market- 
ing organizations and leading grow- 
ers from all parts of the state were 
present to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the meeting and much gra- 
tification was expressed at the work 
already accomplished. 

Besides the marketing 
and distribution of the next season’s 
citrus crop, the clearing house 
fixed as its major objectives the lift- 
ing of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
quarantine and reimbursement of 
growers for damage in the fly eradi- 
cation campaign. 


successful 


has 


Starts Spray Campaign 

It has started well on the way to 
the removal of the fly quarantine by 
the inauguration of a spray cam- 
paign through which it believes it 
can obtain for the state a clean bill 
of health. 

“With a sizeable crop—not the lar- 
gest by any means—we must go into 
this fall clean,” said A. M. Tilden, 
president of the clearing house. “I 
don’t know if there is a single fly in 
Florida, but I don’t care to take any 
chance. If we handle this bait spray 
campaign properly, the bar will be 
down and soon we will be back to 
normalcy.” 

Mr. Tilden told of the 
house fight last fall and winter for a 
federal appropriation to complete fly 
eradication the quarantine 
could be reminded the 
growers eradication must be 
completed the rules are re- 
moved, and if they are removed be- 
fore Florida is officially free of the 
fly, there is danger of more quaran- 
tines by individual states. He plead- 
ed for cooperation and help in the 
spray program, for continued confi- 
dence in the clearing house, which is 
the only organization that can carry 
out such a co-ordinated undertaking 
for the whole industry. 

Outlook Brighter Now 

Victory is in sight, he said, and the 
situation has changed radically dur- 
ing the year. At the last annual 
meeting the picture was gloomy, he 


clearing 


work so 
lifted. He 
that 
before 


pointed out, but today there are signs 
of optimism. 

Four hundred federal inspectors 
have been out in the groves for three 
weeks looking for flies, Mr. Tilden 
said, and to date they have failed to 
find any trace of an infestation. 

Tells of Fly Fight 

Judge Holland told of the battle 
of the clearing house for fly eradica- 
tion, assisted by the state chamber of 
commerce, the Florida Bankers’ as- 
sociation and other state-wide organi- 
zations. It still adheres to the funda- 
mental fact that removal of the quar- 
antine will come only through com- 
plete eradication, he said. 

“If we properly carry out the spray 
campaign,” he continued, “it is my 
sincere belief that we may count with 
relative assurance on the opening of 
the and cutting down of 
regulation territory insofar as there 
are no new infestations.” 

“Things are coming our way if we 
show the same willingness to cooper- 
ate as we did last year, The prize 
is virtually within our grasp if we 
will take it.” 

Judge Holland explained the plan 
of the clearing house to apply for re- 
imbursement of its grower-members 
for eradication damage. Forms will 
be sent out to be filled in with claims 
classified so they may be compiled in 
logical arrangement. 

“The task will involve monumental 
effort,”” he said. “‘We promise noth- 
ing with reference to reimbursement 
except that we will press diligently 
all rightful claims.” 

The clearing house legal depart- 
ment also is at work on quarantine 
laws, he disclosed, so as to be ready 
to ask for a removal of the quar- 
tine in the courts if it is not lifted 
through eradication. 

“‘We hope we won’t have to use 
that,”’ Judge Holland said. ‘We don’t 
anticipate that we will need to use 
it, but we will have it as a shield.” 

Together with observance of quar- 
antine regulations Judge Holland 
urged obedience of the green fruit 
laws. “With a bright future ahead 
of us, we would be guilty of senseless 
folly if we did not adhere strictly 
to the laws, he said. “We have an 
opportunity ahead. It is in our hands 
to see that this opportunity is not 
wasted.” 

He complimented the executives of 
the clearing house for their showing 


mid-west 


for the year. ‘My hat’s off to those 
men for the most constructive effort 
ever made in the citrus industry,” 
he said. 

Pratt Tells of Work 

As a measure of ‘the clearing house’s 
success, Mr, Pratt pointed out the 
high return to growers last season 
despite handicaps. The industry av- 
erage on oranges, from auctions, net 
on the tree, was $1.93, he said, as 
compared with 72 cents the year be- 
fore. On grapefruit it was $1.75, com- 
pared with 85 cents the year before. 

He pointed out that this showing 
was made when unprocessed fruit 
was allowed to go into only 11 north- 
eastern states. He contrasted the situ- 
ation now with that a year ago when 
the industry was told no fruit could 
be moved, and then the gradual eas- 
ing of the rules and extension of the 
shipping season. Many of these modi- 
fications were obtained by the clear- 
ing house, Mr. Pratt said. He showed 
how the organization had helped its 
members with daily price informa- 
tion, co-ordinating efforts and fight- 
ing their common causes. 

“T doubt if the industry could have 
gone as far along these lines if it 
had no organization,” he said. 

The financial side of the clearing 
house was presented by Mr. Moor- 
head, showing finances in excellent 
shape. He reported that the associa- 
tion handled 11,055,736 boxes of 
fruit last year and had a gross in- 
come of $456,878.78. It starts the 
new year with assets of $177,000 
largely because last year’s advertis- 
ing program was curtailed to fit mar- 
kets limited by the quarantine. 

The committee of 50 held a brief 
meeting after the clearing house ses- 
sion and voted to go to Fort Pierce 
for its next gathering. 


HYDE COMMENTS ON 


BRITISH APPLE BAN 
Continued from page 23 

to November 15, is a British reprisal 
against our new tariff,” the Secretary 
said. “The British vigorously deny 
this. There is no present proof that 
this is true. We are seeking through 
diplomatic channels and other sour- 
ces additional information and we are 
gathering all possible facts on the 
apple fly situation in this country and 
Canada to determine definitely whe- 
ther the British viewpoint is justified 
from an entomological standpoint.” 
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Foreign Citrus Fruit Notes 


In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. G. E. Leubben, Am- 
erican Citrus Trade Commissioner, 
states that he recently ran across a 
poster prepared by a United States 
concern advertising grapefruit. The 
poster showed two whole grapefruit 
and a halved fruit, and contained the 
name and trademark of the concern 
together with a short statement in 
Swedish which calls attention to the 
good qualities of grapefruit. Appar- 
ently, this has proved an effective 
advertising medium. The poster mea- 
sures around 8 feet by 2 feet. 

Mr. Leubben also calls attention 
to a poster advertising Australian 
apples and other fruits, furnished 
by Australian apple exporters to their 
agents in Scandinavan countries. The 
poster depicts a kangaroo standing 
by a display of apples, pears, grapes, 
etc. with the words at the top of the 
poster: “Australian fruit is here.” 
The poster measures about 2% feet 
by 1% feet. 

Mr. Leubben reports that practic- 
ally all the oranges sold in the Stock- 
holm market are from Italy, being 
shipped by rail from Italian produc- 
ing regions at the rate of Kr. 1.55 
(or 39 cents) per box, with ship- 
ments in the hands of Stockholm im- 
porters twelve days after placing the 
order. The water rate to Stockholm 
from Italy is Kr. 3 to Kr. 3:50 (or 
91 cents) per box, with shipments 
taking approximately three weeks. 
Three Stockholm importers receive 
consignments of oranges from Italy 
every week. It is reported that it is 
cheaper for Stockholm fruit buyers 
to buy oranges which have been con- 
signed from Italy to Stockholm rath- 
er than to purchase f. o. b. Italian 
shipping points. Smaller sized Italian 
oranges have sold in Stockholm for 
as low as 13 cents a dozen, these low 
prices prevailing for the first time 
this year. 

Mr. Leubben also reports that the 
Jaffa-Stockholm Steamship Co., re- 
cently brought into Stockholm a 
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Lake Nursery Co. 


BARGAIN PRICES: 


Prices for summer plantings very much re- 
duced. All desirable stock, standard varieties 
of oranges and grapefruit. 


Proven SOUR ORANGE rootstock. 


More than a quarter of a century of experience 


large trial shipment of Jaffa (Pales- 
tine) oranges at practically cost, sell- 
ing on the Stockholm market for Kr. 
14 (or $3.78) a box in order to in- 
troduce them into the market. 

In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. R. C. Miller, Ameri- 
can Commercial Attache, Brussels, 
Belgium, it is stated that Antwerp 
papers have shown concern regard- 
ing the importation of oranges into 
Belgium by means of French rail- 
ways, which have granted special 
freight rates for oranges passing 
through France in transit for Bel- 
gium. The oranges arrive in Antwerp 
in bulk, it being claimed that the 
time saved in transporting permits 
less careful packing than in the case 
of oranges shipped on steamers. As a 
result of the foregoing rail move- 
ment, the Belgian orange market was 
well supplied with oranges during 
the latter part of the shipping sea- 
son, when the new movement took 
place. It is estimated that rail im- 
ports into Belgium totaled 65 per 
cent of orange imports by steamer. 
Antwerp fruit importers have re- 
quested that the Belgian railways 
grant a preferential freight rate on 
oranges shipped from Antwerp to in- 
terior points of Belgium. 

In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. James Somerville, Jr. 
American Trade Commissioner, Lon- 
don, England, states that during a 
recent visit to Glasgow, which likes 
a larger sized apple and orange than 
English markets, he was informed 
that the same sized grapefruit was 
preferred as in England, namely, 96 
and 80 grapefruit to the box. Mr. 
Somerville was informed that there 
were instances where large grape- 
fruit not only commanded a smaller 
price per box than small fruit but a 
lower price per fruit. Hotels and 
restaurants which serve grapefruit in 
Glasgow have special containers 
which usually are too small for grape- 
fruit larger than 80 grapefruit to 
box, fitting best grapefruit running 


May 
July 


Leesburg, Florida 
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96 to box. 

In a further report, Mr. Somer- 
ville calls attention to the advertis- 
ing in the United Kingdom of “Pa- 

Continued on page 30 


For control af Rust 
Mite and White Fly, 
spray your trees 
with VOLCK or 
KLEENUP, Ortho 
sprays for citrus 
pests. Write for 
folders. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY- 
CHEMICAL CO. 


61 W. Jefferson Street, 


Orlando, Florida 


ORTHO 


PEST CONTRO! 


SCIENTIFIC 
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Fruit 
Treating 


Process 


i 

i 

, 

i 
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i We own the exclusive 
i rights for the entire Unit- 
| ed States in the process of 
j treating citrus fruit with 
j a mixture of paraffin and 
i gasoline or similar vola- 
i 

i 

i 

i 

! 


tile solvent covered by 


McDILL 
United States Patent 
No. 1,630,129 


granted May 24, 1927. 
To packers desiring to 
treat their fruit by this 
process we are prepared 
to grant the necessary per- 
mission on suitable terms. 
Applications will be con- 
sidered in order of receipt. 


Address all inquiries to 
BROGDEN, RICKETTS & 
HAWORTH COMPANY 

Box No. 338 
Winter Haven, Florida 
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SOME PHASES OF THE FLOR- 
IDA CITRUS SITUATION* 
Continued from page 5 
over 1921-22, the greater proportion 
of which was grapefruit. California’s 
plantings have been light during the 
period under discussion. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 19 per- 
cent of the total United States acre- 
age of oranges has not come into 
bearing. A considerable increase in 
production of oranges is also expect- 
ed from trees before they reach their 
full bearing age. 

The potential percentage increase 
in production of grapefruit is much 
greater than for oranges, From the 
estimated bearing and non-bearing 
grapefruit acreage of 1929, the non- 
bearing acreage represents 57 per- 
cent for the United States. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of this non-bear- 
ing acreage is in Texas. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
this brief summary of the Florida 
citrus situation is that additional 
plantings of either oranges or grape- 
fruit in Florida in the near future do 
not appear wise unless it is known 
that there is a shortage of specific 
varieties which are not already in- 
cluded in our non-bearing acreage. 

In lieu of making additional plant- 
ings, it is the opinion that citrus pro- 
ducers can spend their time to good 
advantage along the following lines: 

1. Much more time and effort 
should be placed on quality produc- 
tion from the present acreage. One 
needs only to watch the wide range 
in daily price of Florida fruit on our 
leading auction markets to see that 
quality pays. It costs as much or 
more to pick, pack and ship a box of 
poor quality fruit as for a box of 
high quality fruit. 

2. A greater uniformity of pack 
of Florida citrus is essential from 
the price standpoint. All cull fruits 
should be kept at home or utilized in 
by-products plants if practicable. 

3. Fruit should not be placed on 
the markets in the fall until such 
time as you, as a producer, consider 
such fruit fit for your own consump- 
tion. 

4. Producer cooperation is essen- 
tial before much progress can be 
made along any of the lines mention- 
ed above. It is encouraging to see 
how this cooperative spirit is grow- 
ing in our state, but complete coop- 
eration should be the ideal. 


CITRUS COMMENTS 


Continued from page 14 
and better to other fertilizing ma- 
terials that may be needed, besides 
those secured from organic sources. 


Hardened soils and sub-soils may 
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gradually be loosened up through the 
effects of such organic sources as 
cover crops and other organic fer- 
tilizers. Deep plowing is rarely neces- 
sary to get a deep soil effect. Plant 
roots rotting feed rootlets from the 
trees themselves. The downward 
movement of products of the rotting 
vegetation from the soil moisture all 
tend to carry the vegetation effects 
below the harrow or plow depth. 
Heavy rains soaking the soil and 
then precipitating downward will ef- 
fectively change the soil air, acting 
very much as an air pump, filling the 
spaces between the sand grains with 
fresh air and oxygen as it dries. This 
occurs frequently during the rainy 
season, and as a result, the soil act- 
ivity is stepped up enormously, rot- 
ting of vegetation rapidly. 
Plant food builds up, and trees re- 
spond to whatever sources of food we 
have made available. During the sum- 
mer rains, such conditions as we us- 
ually find in groves throughout the 
state, provide ample food for grow- 
ing new cover crops and for soil 
bacteria, and last, for the tree it- 
self. There is rarely any tree starva- 
tion period during summer rains, 
though the rains cannot and do not 
make up for serious underfertilizing. 
It is a remarkable and amazing con- 
dition, when we figure the large a- 
mount of plant food that must be 
used by cover crops, by soil bacteria 
and by the trees, all at the same 
time that the nitrogen supply is so 
abundant during the rainy season. 
During the winter, conditions are 
somewhat reversed. There is often a 
seriously inadequate supply of mois- 
ture. This affects the tree food sup- 


occurs 
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ply directly. Without irrigation we 
immediately fall back on cultivation. 
Temporarily, at least, there is a 
heavy increase in demand for ni- 
trogen. The cover crop must be rot- 
ted down and the rotting organisms 
need nitrogen. They may get some 
from the air. Most of it, however, 
- ———-—- ——-*+ 
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will have to come from the immed- 
iate soil supply. This means competi- 
tion with the trees themselves for a 
time, and in many cases we find ni- 
trogen starvation. We do two things 
to remedy this kind of a situation. 
We fertilize and cultivate. Fertiliz- 
ing replaces a depleted nitrogen con- 
dition with some immediately avail- 
able material. Cultivation stimulates 
soil reaction and steps up the time re- 
quired for the rotting bacteria to 
convert the organic material into ni- 
trogen faster than they themselves 
consume it. During the summer we 
depend on rains for this job. During 
the winter and spring, we depend on 
cultivation. 

Our first two objects are hastened 
by cultivation. But we cannot assume 
that the rotting vegetable matter will 
ever supply the fertilizer needs of 
the tree. There is always the losses 
of tree growth, crop removal, leach- 
ing and chemical reaction which are 
sufficiently large to need replacing 
through commercial fertilizers. Cov- 
er crops cut down the necessary a- 
mounts of commercial fertilizers we 
must buy. Intelligent cultivation, i, e. 
with reference to season, amount of 
growth etc., makes this naturally cre- 
ated reserve available for our use. 
Therefore, by making the most of it, 
growing all we can, buying the veg- 
etable matter when we can get it at 
a reasonable cost, cultivating it into 
availability, we supply a very valu- 
able plant food, and as a direct re- 
sult of the incorporated vegetation 
and the rotting process, we stimulate 
tree growth and improve the tree 
condition. 

This process is further stepped up 
by the kind and amount of cover 
crop that is incorporated. Legumes 
as nitrogen gathering plants add a 
more available form of nitrogen to 
our soil, that cannot be obtained 
from any other form of vegetation. 
They are superior to hay crops of 
the non-legume type. Some form of 
cover crop, however, is always more 
desirable. 

(To be continued.) 


Can You Pronounce? 


From time to time we will have a 
number of ornamental names with 
their preferred pronunciation in 
trade circles listed in this column. 
Cut them out and you will have a 
pronouncing dictionary of PLANT 
NAMES. 

Abelia—(ab-el’ i-a). 

Abies-—(ab’ i-ez). 

Abroma—(ab-ro’ ma). 

Abruptum—(ab-rup’ tum). 

Abrus—(a’ brus). 

Abutilon—(a-bu’ ti-lon). 
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Acacia—(a-ka’ shia), 
Acalypha—(ak-al’ i-fa). 
Acanthus—(a-kan’ thus). 
Acclimate—(a-kli’ mat). 
Labiata—(la-bi-a’ ta). 
Laburnum—(la-ber’ num). 
Laciniata— (la-sin-i-a’ ta). 
Laelia—(le’ li-a). 

Laevis—(le’ vis). 
Lagerstroemia—(la-ger-stre’ mi-a) 
Lanata—(la-na’ ta). 
Lanceolata— (lan-se-o-la’ ta). 
Lancifolium—(lan-si-fo’ li-um). 
Lantana—(lan-ta’ na). 
Vaccinium—(vak-sin’ i-um). 
Vallota—(val-lo’ ta). 
Vanda—/(van’ da). 


Twenty-nine 


Varicosum—(var-i-ko’ sum). 
Variegata— (var-i-e-ga’ ta). 
Veitchii—(vetch’ i-i). 
Venosa—(ve-no’ sa). 
Ventricosum—(ven-trik-o’ sum). 
Vera—/(ve’ ra). 
Verbascum—(ver-bas’ kum). 


A wood cart or box on wheels sav- 
es much in handling wood. An out- 
side wood box with a sliding door in 
the partition through which the wood 
may be easily reached from the in- 
side and is near the stove, saves time, 
labor and dirt being packed into the 
kitchen, on feet and trash and litter 








GRAPE FRUIT 
HEARTS 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


Is the registered trademark for our 
fancy pack of canned grapefruit. 


Anyone using the word “HEARTS” 
in connection with canned grapefruit 


is infringing on our registered trade- 
mark and will be held liable to the 
full extent of the law. 


Spanish American Fruit Co., Inc. 
Singer Building, New York City 


Pioneer canners of grapefruit in Porto Rico since 1920 
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PIONEER CITRUS DEVELOPER 
OF TEXAS GIVES IMPRESS- 
IONS OF FLORIDA INDUS- 
TRY AFTER TRIP 
Continued from page 10 
ers’ returns which includes the ex- 
penses of the sub-exchange, exceeds 
ours, when in comparison to produc- 
tion we are still in our infancy, 


FOREIGN CITRUS FRUIT NOTES 
Continued from page 27 
goda” oranges, It is his understand- 
ing that the concern handling this 
fruit has been promoting its sale for 
three or four years but did not begin 
active newspaper advertising until 
this year. It is reported that an ex- 
pert from the United States was sent 
to Spain by this concern to arrange 
for the packing of Spanish oranges 
along the lines employed in the Uni- 
ted States, using similar containers. 
The concern has also inaugurated a 
dealer service. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the advertising of “Pagoda” 
oranges are the drawing of a China- 
man designated “Mr. Pagoda” and 
the statement that “Pagoda” oranges 
are “Welly, Welly Good.” The ad- 
vertisement is headed with the state- 
ment “The World’s Best Oranges 
Now Bear the Hall-Mark “Pagoda.” 


CONTAINER MANUFACT- 
URE IMPROVING 


Marked improvement in the in- 
dustry manufacturing wood contain- 
ers for fruits and vegetables is re- 
ported by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics which for more than 
a decade has been waging a relentless 
warfare against deceptive packages. 

There is no longer the multiplicity 
of containers moving in interstate 
trade—containers that looked like 
what they were not. Both the number 
of sizes and the number of varieties 
of containers have been reduced by 
legislative edict, and manufacturers 
are adhering closely to the legal re- 
quirements, with the result that con- 
sumers nowadays are assured of get- 
ting full volume. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics knows this because it is 
charged with administration of the 
various United States standard con- 
tainer acts, a part of the routine of 
which is a periodical examination of 
containers submitted to the bureau 
by manufacturers. Progressively the 
bureau is finding fewer containers 
that fall into the so-called “decep- 
tive” class. 

A special technique and apparatus 
have been developed by the bureau 
to verify the specifications for con- 
tainers. These have proved so satis- 
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factory that the bureau published a 
special bulletin on the method which 
it offers for adoption by States that 
have local container laws. 

The bulletin is Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication 75-M, “Method of Testing 
the Capacity of Fruit and Vegetable 
Containers under the United States 
Standard Container Acts.’”’ The Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, will furnish free copies 
as long as the supply lasts. 


CITRUS WHITEFLY FUNGI 
READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
BY STATE PLANT BOARD 


Red Aschersonia or the red white- 
fly fungus is now available for dis- 
tribution by the State Plant Board, 
Dr. E. W. Berger, entomologist, has 
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announced. This fungus parasite is 
the principal natural enemy of the 
common citrus and cloudy-winged 
whiteflies during the period of sum- 
mer rains. 

A culture consists of the amount of 
fungus that can be grown in a pint 
wide-mouth bottle, and is sufficient 
to treat an acre of trees. The price 
is one dollar per culture, including 
postage. This is about the cost of 
production and distribution. 

Further information is contained in 
Experiment Station bulletin 183. 


Wise parents never discuss prob- 
lems of discipline nor disagree in 
the presence of children. 


In writing advetrisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 


IMPROVE QUALITY and 


Size EARLY VARIETIES 
of ORANGES and 
TANGERINES by 
applying NITRAPO 


An application of from three to eight pounds of Nitra- 


Po per tree, it applied betore the first of August, will 


add hundreds o} dollars to the value of your grove's 
yield in bette: quality and larger sized Tangerines 


and early Oranges. 


The use of NitraPo before August 1st will not only 
improve the quality and make ‘arger sized fruit, but 


in case of excessive dryness, there will be consider- 
ably less dropping because of the quick acting Potash 


in NitraPo. 


The fine carrying qualities imparted by the use of 


NitraPo insure top prices for quality fruit on the 


early market 


NITRATE 


1401-1405 
LYNCH BUILDING 


a AGENCIES 
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_ Chemicals 


Florida Insecticide Company 
Apopka, Florida 


distributors for 


“Friend” Manufacturing Company 
Gasport, New York 
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Why I Go To Farmers’ Week 


Farmers’ Week, held at Gainesville 
is a place to which one goes primarily 
for information. It matters not 
whether you wish to know what kind 
of fertilizer to use on that particular 
piece of new soil, or what to serve 
for supper on the nights when you 
hope to put “Dad” in a nice humor 
so he’ll let you play the radio You'll 
find just the things you need at 
Farmers’ Week, 

When we arrive we follow the 
signs to the Agricultural Building 
where we register, pay our very rea- 
sonable board bill, and are provided 
with a tag which tells our name and 
county. After this, if anyone should 
begin to feel the slightest bit lone- 
some, he merely looks at his neigh- 
bors tag, calls him by name, and re- 
marks about the weather. This breaks 
the lonesome feeling, and soon one 
will be finding that his aunt was the 
lady who first introduced to you the 
intricacies of arithmetic, or that she 
uses your very own recipe for Sun- 
day night’s salad. 

After unpacking in the university 
look over the 
programs that were handed us with 
our meal tickets. The first thing that 
strikes us in the variety of different 
subjects covered by the week’s pro- 
gram. We realize that here are things 
which will be of benefit to every rural 
man and woman, no matter what the 
particular line on which he or she 
may be specializing. 


dormitory rooms, we 


Of special interest to most men is 
the meeting of the State Dairymen’s 
Association. Last year the women 
were greatly interested in Home Im- 
provement reports and exhibits, and 
in the trip arranged through the 
home of Mrs. J. H. Mills, near Gaines- 
ville. Very special attention was paid 
to proper lunches for child- 
ren—a course in which every mother 
was vitally interested. 


school 


No small part of Farmer’s Week is 
the contacts and friendships made 
with people whose major interests 
are much the With 
them we may discuss and solve some 
of our problems. No one could attend 
a Farmers’ Week without being bene- 
fitted and broadened in many differ- 
ent ways. 

Though most of the time is spent 
in learning, part of it is turned over 
to us for our own enjoyment. Last 
summer one whole afternoon and 
evening filled by a picnic at 
Hampton Beach. Everyone crowded 
into buses and cars and enjoyed the 


Same as ours. 


was 


drive to the beach, Many people went 
swimming, before partaking of the 
delicious picnic supper. After supper 
dancing was participated in till a late 
hour. Almost every one, from the old- 
est to the youngest, joined in, and 
the picnic was very successful. 

To attend Farmers’ Week would 
be, perhaps, the least expensive and 
the most profitable vacation one 
could have. If you have small child- 
ren, bring them with you, and leave 
them in the children’s play room while 
you are in classes. If you have large 
children, bring them and let them at- 
tend classes with you. The whole 
family will enjoy it. 


You’re Invited 

Every man and woman in Florida 
who is interested in the problems of 
rural life, both on the farm and in 
the home, is invited to Gainesville to 
attend the annual Farmers’ Week 
program. The agricultural Extension 
Service at the University of Florida 
serves as host. It is assisted in enter- 
taining and instructing by members 
of the faculty of the College of Ag- 
riculture, staff workers of the Ex- 
periment Station and State Plant 
oard, and many others. 

According to A. P. Spencer, vice- 
director of extension, the dates se- 
lected for this year’s event are Aug- 
ust 11 to 16. If you would like to 
have a program or any other infor- 
mation, write to the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service at Gainesville. The 
program will not be ready until about 
the first of August, but other infor- 
mation about the event is available 
at all times. 


CHICAGO GETS TEN CARS 
OF FROZEN ORANGE JUICE 


Ten carloads of frozen orange 
juice in gallon cans were recently 
shipped from Tampa to Chicago to 
be distributed like milk from house 
to house throughout the summer as a 
new large scale development in Flor- 
ida’s citrus history, says the Tampa 
‘i: ribune. 

The undertaking is the consumma- 
tion of years of study and experimen- 
tation by those interested in the de- 
velopment of the citrus industry, as 
well as by distributors. Among the 
pioneers in this research the Tampa 
Union Terminal company has been 
outstanding, and this concern was 
busy during the recent shipment 
loading thousands of cartons of gal- 
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lon cans into refrigerator cars, Its 
complete stock of 25,000 gallons was 
sold to one Chicago concern. If twice 
that much juice had been available 
it would have gone just as quickly. 


During the last few years Florida 
firms have made considerable pro- 
gress in canning citrus juice and cit- 
rus hearts, but most of this progress 
has been with grapefruit. Orange 
juice is harder to handle. The big 
Tampa terminal went on the theory 
that the only way to get orange juice 
to the consumer unimpaired was to 
keep it frozen from the time it was 
extracted until it was consumed, and 
Clyde Perry, president of the termi- 
nal company, is enthusiastic about 
the outlook. 

“We feel we know enough about 
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Soil Investigations, 
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Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 


Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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this process and its requirements to 
be assured of success; we feel that a 
new industry is born,” Mr. Perry 
said. 

He explained that what they are 
doing is not new, that they have been 
working on it for years. Others have 
made advances too, notably Califor- 
nia interests. The big accomplish- 
ment is the establishment of commer- 
cial marketing. It’s fruit juice in the 
family refrigerator that counts. It 
may be worth a lot to the Florida cit- 
rus grower. 


The citrus industry which found a 
way to utilize cull grapefruit until 
the price was established at about 90 
cents a field crate, has been up a- 
gainst it to know what to do about 
oranges that could not be polished 
up for marketing. They were stump- 
ed to make the oranges worth any- 
thing. 

Oranges More Valuable 


With the success of this method of 
distribution, oranges should be worth 
as much as grapefruit, Mr. Perry 
said. He said he believed they would 
be, and illustrated it by saying there 
were from four to five gallons of 
pure juice in every box of oranges, 
which would bring the cost of the 
juice to 20 cents a gallon, plus the 
cost of extraction, storage and mar- 


Ride Farther 
For Less Money 
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keting. 

Refrigeration will make this cost 
relatively high, because refrigera- 
tion must be constant from the plant 
in Tampa to the home ice box, but 
the Chicago company is marketing 
the juice at about 30 cents a pint and 
50 cents a quart. That looks high, un- 
til one considers the off-season price 
of oranges in northern cities. 

One important discovery has been 
established in laboratories, and that 
is that the health-giving vitamen C is 
preserved in the frozen product and 
in the product after it has been 
melted as in the original fruit. This 
is considered most important be- 
cause orange juice is used largely 
for its healthgiving properties. 

Mr. Perry said he had juice put up 
from the crop before last, and it is as 
good as when in the original fruit. 
At the same time a lot has since 
been learned about handling the 
product. There is every prospect for 
a developing trade. Fruit men have 
their eyes on this new branch of the 
industry. 


ONLY LITTLE TIME AND MONEY 
NEEDED TO IMPROVE HOME 


For a little time and expenditure 
a vast amount of home improvement 


@® BLANCH 
WITH 
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work can be done, according to Vir- 
ginia P. Moore, assistant home dem- 
onstration agent. The home improve- 
ment idea is practical and growing. 
Last year 144 homes were remodeled, 
114 water systems, 88 sewage sys- 
tems, and 64 heating plants were in- 
stalled, and 43 new homes were built 
according to plans of the State Home 
Demonstration Depatment. During 
the same period 2,272 women and 
girls improved their bedrooms, 1,306 
their living rooms, 901 their dining 
rooms, 1.608 their kitchens, and 465 
followed an outline plan of house- 
hold management. 

Planting grassless yards and doing 
away with the tin can complex are 
two of the simplest home improve- 
ment steps, she suggested. 


Open shelves for covered food con- 
tainers and utensils most frequently 


used, often save time. 


Dishes which are to be filled in the 
kitchen should be stored in the kit- 
chen. 


In writing advetrisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 


ETHYLENE 


Increases profits 
Reduces losses 


Saves time 


price of anything depends on the overhead 
—the middle man—the volume. Our over- 
head is reduced to the minimum—our tires 
come to us direct—our low prices have 
That’s why 


EASY TO USE INEXPENSIVE 
all these advantages 


Greatly reduces time required for ripening. 

Prevents waste from rots and fungous growths. 

Improves flavor. 

Produces better color by more complete action on the 

green pigments. 

Ripening and coloring go on simultaneously. 

Makes possible the marketing of heretofore unknown 

tropical fruits. 

Ripens and colors fruits and vegetables that mature 

late in the season. 

8 Is inexpensive and easily used. Simple apparatus and 
little experience required. 

9 Can be applied equally well to a few crates or a whole 
carload of fruit or vegetables. 

10 Is neither injurious nor dangerous. Widely used. A 

proved success. 


built big volume. 


We Sell Tires Cheap 


The prices tell the story 
Retreaded Guaranteed Tires 


~ ow eawne @ RIPEN @ COLOR 


30x5(Truck) $10.00 
32x6(Truck) $12.50 
$7.50 36x6(Truck) $15.00 
$8.00 Tubes, 75c and up. 


Other sizes priced as low 
New Tires Priced Proportionately Low 


30x4.50 
31x5.25 
32x6.00 
33x6.00 


$4.00 
$7.00 


For information write to 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 2 
P. 0. Box $96, Los Angeles 114 Sansome St., San Francisco 
Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, and other principal cities 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 
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Bargain Tire Store 


1105 Florida Ave. 


Tampa, - -_ Florida 


Putting the story in a few words the sale 
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CHINESE LADYBEETLE 
IS NOW ESTABLISHED 
IN A FLORIDA GROVE 


It now seems that the efforts of 
entomologists of the Florida Exper- 
iment Station to introduce and estab- 
lish the Chinese ladybeetle in this 
state have met with partial success, 
at least. The entomologists have been 
endeavoring to establish this large 
ladybeetle in Florida to aid in the 
control of the citrus aphis. 

Some specimens of this large lady- 
beetle, which originally came from 
China, were introduced into Florida 
five years ago. The beetles were rear- 
ed in the insectary at the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station at Lake Alfred and 
then distributed to a number of 
growers in different parts of the cit- 
rus growing area. Check-ups in suc- 
ceeding vears had indicated that the 
beetles had failed to survive. 

However, J. R. Watson, entomolo- 
gist, has found that these beetles are 
now thoroughly established in one 
grove near Orlando. This, a tanger- 
ine grove, was visited recently by 
Mr, Watson, who saw many of the 
ladybeetles. He saw also literally 
thousands of empty pupal cases, in- 
dicating that the beetles had reached 
maturity. 

The ladybeetles seem to have been 
of considerable benefit in controlling 
the aphids, as the number of curled 
leaves on the tangerines was notice- 
ably less than in most other tanger- 
ine groves with a similar amount of 
new growth. 

Commenting on the success of the 
attempt, Mr. Watson says: “We be- 
lieve this is the first successful at- 
tempt to introduce a foreign aphid- 
eating ladybeetle into this country. 
It is generally recognized that it is 
very difficult to permanently estab- 
lish an aphid-eating ladybeetle. Since 
they have been in this grove for 
four years, and have increased in 
numbers each year, it would seem 
that they are thoroughly establish- 
ed.” 


FRUIT MOTH LIVES MORE 
RAPIDLY IN WARM 
WEATHER THAN IN COOL 


Fewer generations of the oriental 
fruit moth are born in cool summers 
than in hot summers, for the moth 
“burns the candle” more rapidly in 
hot weather than in cool, Alvah Pet- 
erson and G. J. Haeussler, entomolo- 
gists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture found in studies at Riv- 
erton, N. J. 

In 1925 five complete or partial 
generations of moths developed at 
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Riverton, but in the cool summer of 
1926 there were only four. In these 
studies the incubation period of the 
egg ranged from three and one-half 
to 20 days or more, the larval period 
from six to 115 days, and the cocoon 
period from eight to 307 days, all 
depending on the season of the year 
and general temperatures during that 
season. The life span of individuals 
that develop to the moth stage before 
winter was only about a month, on 
the average, while the life span of 
individuals that go through the wint- 
er as larvae average about 279 days 
from the laying of the egg to the 
death of the moth. 


CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—By owner, eighty acres, two- 
year-old best looking grove at reasonable 
price. Howey-in-the-Hills. 
formation write “A. Z." 
Orlando, Florida. 


FOR 


For further in- 
P. O. Box 1261, 


SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
Fla. 





WAIT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 





WANTED—To hear from owner r having ¢ good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


European Plan, Fireproof 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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In The Citrus Industry’ 


July, 1930 


Unless they. changed to the pupal 
or resting stage within a week, larvae 
entering their cocoons late in Aug- 
ust or in September usually did not 
emerge as winged adults until the 
following spring. 

These studies have been reported 
in Technical Bulletin 183-T, “Life 
History of the Oriental Peach Moth 
at Riverton, N. J., in Relation to 
Temperature”. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D 
C., has a limited supply for free dis- 
tribution in response to requests 
from those who can make use of 


them. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. Ii- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
cents. Vrana Farms, Box 31l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. 


TUNG OIL TREES—Cluster variety. Vigor- 
ous. Forty cents each. Lots of hundred 30 
cents each. Hunt Bros., Inc., Lake Wales, 
Fis. 


FOR SALE: Splendid bearing citrus grove 
in Lee County, far removed from Fruit 
Fly infestation. Will produce 20,000 boxes 
coming season. If you want this grove 
address P. O. Box 295, Fort Myers, Fla. 


ORANGE PACKERS ATTENTION: — Two 
chemical transparent flexible orange coat- 
ing processes for sale; royalty or license 
basis. Patent pending. Dr. C. V. Berry, 
251 West 111th Street, New York City. 

PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns ard Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
©, A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama. for prices. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliabie 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Paim 
Beach, Florida. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley. Baldwin, Wis. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Good horse, single 
wagon and two sets harness. J. P. Lynch, 
Groveland, Fla. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has «4 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


300 Rooms With Baths 
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Citrus Prospects for the Coming 
Season 
By A. M. Pratt 


Heavy Investments in New Plants 
and Improvements 


The History and Growth of Citrus 
Production in the Rio Grande 
Valley 


By Raymond Burrowood 


Three Years Under the Produce 
Agency Act 
By H. A. Spilman 


Man’s Everlasting Fight Against 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


School Time 
Is Nearly Here 


And at this time as on every other occasion 
you are doubtless concerned over getting 
not only the very best values in shoes that 
you can find, but in getting the very latest 
styles and the most comfortable shoe tail- 
oring that money can buy. 


We Sell More Shoes Than Any 
Other South Florida Store 


Because we have made it a practice to get 
our profits from volume sales rather than 
from making a big profit on each pair of 
shoes we sell. 

In order to do this we are obliged to carry 
an unusually large stock—we must be able 
to fit every foot and to suit the style re- 
quirements of every customer—and we do 
just that, which is why our customers often 
come a 100 miles to buy their shoes from us. 


OUR 
PRICES 
RANGE FROM 


the Insect Pests Page 9 


$3.80 
to 
$8.80 
WE ALSO CARRY A FULL 
LINE OF FINE HOSE 


Princess Boot Sho 
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Citrus Comments 


By C. D. Kime Page 10 


Editorial Pages 12-13 


Impressions 


By “The Impressionist” Page 14 


Interesting Historical Sketch of 


the Orange Box Industry Page 19 


Culture of Citrus Fruits in the 
Gulf States 


By E. D. Vosbury and 


T. Ralph Robinson 812 FRANKLIN ST. 


—Between Polk & Cass— 


Pan-American Agricultural Con- 
ence Will Discuss Many Im- TAMPA FLORIDA 


portant Problems 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 





